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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS WILL PUBLISH OCTOBER 
28th A SUMPTUOUS ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


VaASsARIs LIVES OF THE PAINTERS 


Lives of Seventy of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and Architects 
Edited and Annotated in the Light of Recent Discoveries by E. H. and E. W. BLASHFIELD and A. A. HOPKINS 


The is to 500 numbered cote fer then hall of these have already ‘been sold. Subscrip- 
tions filled in the order of their receipt. Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 


4 Vols. Large 8vo, $15.00 net 


SOME ARTISTS INCLUDED : Vasari’s classic work has long called for systematic editing in 
= English. Documents of all kinds have been discovered, new can- 

Cimabue, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Giotto, C ' vases and frescoes found, and old ones brought to light. The 
Raphael, Botticelli, present editors have for two years been engaged in preparing what 
Fra Angelico, Albertinelli, must long remain the definitive English edition of this great work. 
' Filippo Lippi, Niccolo Pisano, 
Fra Bartolommeo, Luca della Robbia, Mr. Blashfield’s eminence as a painter and critic, and the familiarity 
Mantegna, Alberti, of himself and his collaborators with 
Donatello, Giorgione, the Renaissance period, are guarantees Richly Illus 
Perugino, Francia P with ferty-eight handsome 
Michel Angelo, Antonio da San Gallo, | "CY: The many illustrations add | photogravure Reproductions of 
Titian, Paul Veronese, greatly to the value as well as the Masterpieces of 
Andrea del Sarto, and others. sumptuousness of the work. Italian Painting and Sculpture. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


the Christian Faith NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS : 


By the 
Lyman Assott, Rev. B 
MATHESON, Rev, Dons, Rev. AC The Bible as Literature. By Prof. Ricuarp G. Mouton, A. B. Bruce, D.D., 
Very | HENRY VAN Dykz, D.D., J. M. WuITON, Ph.D., Prof. Joun F. GENUNG, W. E. 
GRIFFIs, D.D., Prof. L. W. BATTEN, Ph.D., Prof. ALBERT P. Cook, and others. 

With an introduction by LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


ADOLF HARNACK, Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, Rev. 
One of the most important religious bocks of the year. 


T. T. Muncer, Rev. A. V. G. ALLEN, and Very Rev. 
The Gospel in Brief. Harmonized and translated by Count To.stor. A 


F. W. FARRAR. 
Cloth. 16mo. Price, $1.25. 

summary of the larger work. Prepared for popular use by the author. (Author- 

ized Ed.) 12mo, $1.25. 


A volume of Eoqays. 5 published as articles in 
w book of Count Tolstoi’s will attract wide attention. It is the pclentific } presentation of his 


Wher is a Prophet? 
saiah.as a Preacher 
Apostle Paul 
Clement of Alexandria 
St. Augustine as a Prophet 
Wycliffe 


UTLOOK, 0 
This 
rtin Luther later sonchinen? ; itis his gospel, his message to a misbelieving and unbelieving worl 


Seed Thoughts for Mothers. Collected by Mrs. Minntx E. PAULL, compiler 
of “Sunshine for Shut-Ins.” 18mo, cloth, ornamental, 75 cents ; hand-painted, 
gilt edges, $1.25; padded Grecian morocco, gilt edges, $1.25. 


$ 
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Horace Bushn 2 

] 
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A copection of prose extracts full of suggestions for the training of children and the encouragement 4 
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> 
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ell 
rick Denison Maurice 
Can We be Prophets ? 


Making as a whole a collection of religious biographies 
which cannot fail to interest or to stimulate the spiritual 


life of the reader. of mo 
OMPANY, 13 Astor Place, New York, or the publishers 
4 Ton MACMILLAN Fifth gilt top, $1.00. 


Avenue, New York. Dr. Miller is full of sympathy with human weakness, cilia and sorrow ; and this is p2rhaps 


largely the secret of the success which he has had in reaching so large a public 


The Story of a Busy Life. Recollections of Mrs. MINNIE E. PAULL. Edited 
by the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 16mo, 275 pp., portrait, gilt top, $1.00. 


A very helpful and cheering book. a ee mother and wife, every poor struggling girl, 
is simple, 


Christmas Music 


HAIL THE KING !—A newservice of povtptuse and 
Song by Rev. Ropert Lowry. 5 cen 


Christmas Annual No. 27—Seven new, bright 
Carols by favorite composers. 4 cents. 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT ‘ 
Recitations for Christmas Time, No. 7—Eight Cc LISI 
pages admirable selections. 4 cents. 


The Capture of Santa Claus—Dr. V W. H. Doane’s THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston 


every person to whom defeat seems ineyitable, might well take new heart from reading 
affecting biography of a plucky, victorious woman. 


] 
‘“* The Prophets of the Christian Faith” will be sent, | $ 
oatraN on receipt of $1.25, by either Tue OuTLOoK : Things to Live For. By Rev. - R. MILuer, D.D. 16mo, 271 pp.» parti cloth, 
o 
] 
> 
] 
] 


Christmas Chimes foe Little Voices—A very pop- 
ular service by Mrs. W. F. Crarts and H. P. Main. 
Kindergarten features a special attraction. 6 cts. 


Send 30c. for a copy of Sacred Songs No. 1 $ | LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN $ | 


By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 76 East 9th St., New York 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PFN 


Solid Gold Fon—Hare Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction— Always Ready— 
blots—No better working pen made—A regular 82.50 pe 


300 ORDER $10. tb profit every day of the To introduce, Be... oman boxed, with filler, for $1.00. Your money back—i/you want it. yr Wanted. 
ents, Mozey | LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., ROOM 5, 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’S 


NEW BOOKS 


Sister Jane, her Friends 
and Acquaintances 


By Jor, CHANDLER Harris, author of the 
“Uncle Remus” books, etc. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 


Except “ Uncle Remus,” no person has stepped 
out of old Southern life into literature quite so natu- 
ral and thoroughly representative as Sister Jane. 
The story is a notable addition to American fiction. 


Whitman: A Study 


An entirely new, original, noteworthy book by 
JoHN Burroucus. 1l6mo, $1.25. Also, 
uniform with the limited Riverside Edition 
of Burroughs’s writings, with fine portrait of 
Whitman. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50, ef; un- 
cut edges, paper label, $1.50, mez. 


Nine Love Songs and a 


Carol. 


By Kate DouGLas WIGGIN. Mrs. Wiggin 
has set to music ten lyrics ye Herrick, Sill, 
Miss Mulock, Amélie Rives, Oscar Leighton, 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, and others. Small 
4to, in decorative flexible binding, $1.25. 


A Genuine Girl 


By JEANIE GOULD LINCOLN, a of “ Mar- 
jorie’s Quest.” 16mo, $1.2 


Though some of the se in “ Marjorie’s 
Quest ” reappear in this book, the story is complete 
in itself, and is very readable. The scene is mostly 
in Washington. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe 


OLDTOWN FOoLkKs, and SAM LAWSON’S OLD 
TOWN FIRESIDE STORIES. (Two volumes.) 
Two additional volumes in the fine River- 
side Edition of Mrs. Stowe’s writings. Price 
per volume, $1.50. 


Mornings in the College 
Chapel 


Talks to Young Men on Personal Religion. 
By FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABopy, D.D., 
Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in 
Harvard University. 16mo, $1.25. 


A beautiful book containing nearly a hundred brief 
discourses in chapel services at Harvard University 
by Dr. Peabody. They cover a wide range of sub- 
jects, treated with great freshness, naturalness, and 
quickening power. 


The Imperial Christ 


Fifteen Sermons by JOHN PATTERSON COYLE, 
D.D., author of “The Spirit in Literature 
and Life.” With a portrait of Dr. Coyle, 
and a Biographical Sketch by GEorGE A. 
GATES, D.D., President of Lowa College. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Second Edition of 
The Spirit in Literature 
and Life 


By Dr. CoyLe.. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


These two books form a precious memorial of a 
noble man. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


ll East 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 


A PREJUDICE 


Is a bad thing, like a cataract on the eye. If you do 

not understand what Socialism is, it would be well to 

inform yourself. Read the AMERICAN FABIAN. 
SOcentsa year. 973 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 


ike. B. MYEKS, 8 John 8t., N 


XMASE 


A Family Paper 
Limited to 


HURRY 


A Most Sensible Gift for Your Family or Friends 


For Use in Your Home or Office, or to Assist the Children in their Studies, no other 
Reference Book in the World Compares with the New 


AMERICAN STANDARD 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Edition of November 1, 1896, The finished work of ae than 100 of the world’s greatest scholars, ed 
cators, scientists, and specialists, condensed for the use busy people. 


Yours for 
Cents 
a Day 


The cut on the left 
shows sample vol- 
umes of the hand- 
some 


Cloth Style 


which shall be yours 
for 7 monthly y- 
ments of $1 each,or 


$5 Cash with Order. 


The cut on the right 
shows sample vol- 
umes of the elegant 


Half-Russla Style 
which shal! be yours 


for 9 monthly pay- 
ments of $l each or 


$7 Cash with Order. 


A SUPERB REFERENCE LIBRARY 


covering the entire rang of —— xn fiese invention, and discovery up to the present day. including the Arts, 
Sciences, hy, Astronomy, Meteorology. Geography, 
loration ture, Commerce, Finance, oology, Ethnology, Physi- 
ology, oo stry, Electricity, Law, Medicine, Theology, Statistics, etc. 


JUST OFF Tne PRESS ! 


The new American Standard Encyclo rought right down to the date of its issue, and contains 
hundreds of articles on subjects on which all t ry A. - works are necessarily silent. It is also a superior 
Pronouncing Dictionary, giving all words in general use, carefully defined. Its contents embody a Biographi- 
cal Dictipnary, a Gazetteer of the World 3 Grocaaey of Technical Terms, late Census Reports, an Atlas of the whol 
Globe, and a rich storehouse of genera \, practical, up-to-date information—scientific, historical, military, sociai, and 


civil—all arranged and classified in convenient form for ready reference. 
Secures immediate possession of this 


UNTIL (NE DOLL AR superd library. Balance payable $1.00 


monthly for 6 months—about 3 cents 
Dec. 31 aday. Total Only $7.00 


IT I8 THE VERY LATEST OF ALL REFERENCE WORKS. These are some of the live topics 
that are treated with 18% accuracy and freshness, viz. rgon, X-rays, Atlanta papesiton Li Hung 
Senne, Nansen’s and Peary’s Arctic Explorations, Horseless Carriage, Air Ships, "Color Pho- 
raphy, Free Silver, Electrical Science, Agesysene, Prof. Roentgen, Skiagraphy, ete. (n these 
a thousand other lute nece topics of to-day the older ks say nothing or ane years behind the age. This great 
work is an absolu to all who want to ae of the ti 
IT I8 MAGNIFICENT LUSTRATED T UGHOUT with beautiful colored maps of every 
country on the globe, superb ring upon anatomy, , entomology, zodlogy, fossils, electrical science, 
ordnance, etc., besides countless wood-cut engravings that grap cally illustrate the thousands of subjects. 


OUR GREAT SPECIAL OFFER FOR INTRODUCTION 


As a means of quickly introducing and popularizing this peerless home reference library, we have decided to 
tribute a few advance sets in each community, re ss of cost and purely as an advertising pa. roject. 
know that every_set so placed will prove an advertisement of the atest power, and lead to hundreds of sales at 
paying prices. Comparison with any and all other feterence works will oy eh Comonstyate the immeasurable 
superiority of our grand new work. This Gesribation will occur during aly. On January | prices will 
be advanced to regular rates—#19.00 to @®31 a set. We reserve the ‘ight to en this offer at any time without 
n tice, in which case money will be returned without cost to sender. 


HOW TO ORDER: Send $1.00 to American Newspaper 3 Syndicate (address below) —-- 


oO entire set will be forwarde Subsequent payments to be m 
fo! lows ; On cloth style, $1.00 a month for 6 months; on Half- 
le, $1.00 a month for 8 months. 
ussia), with full shipping directions. 


When c o be. to state Ay of binding wanted (we recommend 
pomens if ‘sot is wit 
to say or bank in Philadel 


paid by purchaser. 8 guar- 
n ten days. e refer 
AL TO CASH BUYE Ys If cash in full be sent with order, prices will be $5.00 for cloth style, 

#7.00 for Half-Russia, until Dec, 24 ents. ~ of Specimen Pages mailed free upon request. 
Cc AUTION ? Weare the sole publishers of the new American Standard gy ong 


A no re nsibility fo for any orders except those sent directly to us 
vertised at higher prices. & 


< 
' 
=. 
AMERICAN AMERICAN 
- 


Russia s 
the Half- 
anteed as represented or first 


are 
inferior imitations brazenly ad e that our name, and no other, is at - 


the bottom of each title-page. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 8th & Locust Sts., Philadelphia’ 


THE HANDY BINDER 


for The Outlook, made to hold compactly and conveniently twenty-six numbers, will be 
sent by mail on reeeipt of sixty cents. THE OUTLOOK CO., New York 


SAPOLIO 


“A FAIR FACE CANNOT 
ATONE FOR AN UNTIDY 
HOUSE.” USE 


. 
> 
/ 
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To Readers of The Outlook 


which has taken the entire first edition at a low price of the new standard work, SCRIBNER’S 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, readers of ‘The Outlook are able to secure this patriotic 
work at one-third discount, and upon convenient payments. It is not for sale in bookstores. 


. 
« 


] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

, DR. LYMAN ABBOTT SAYS: 

The work, it seems to me, is what the publishers claim for it, the standard 
History of the United States for the household and general reader. 
] 

] 

] 

] 

] 
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History the United 


THE PROPOSITION THE WORK 

The history is now com- 
at there existed no ad- ; 

eqéate, complete, plete, after many years of 


preparation, and makes 


SERIBMER'S  SCRIBNER'S SCRIBNER'S 3,500 pages, 1,600 illustra- 
OP HISTORY CE HISToRYOF HISTORY 
morethaneverbefore, tions, costing alone more 


than $100,000. It is the 
cans, the. following . only large work which is 
offer is made: full, brought down to date, 
We will send to readers of superbly illustrated, meet- 
“The Outlook” these five ing all the demands of in- 
ceipt of $2.00, and the agree- 
ment to remit $2.00 a month, The plan of the work was 
for nine months—$20.00 in laid by William Cullen Bry- 
ant, the text written by 


all. Bound in half-leather, 

. which we recommend, $1 a Sydney Howard Gay, Noah 
Brooks, Edward Everett 


lustrated history of our 
own country,and that, 


month more. If not satis- 
Hale, Horace E. Scudder, 


factory, the books may 
be returned, at our ex- 

pense, and money will : Rossiter Johnson, and many 
be refunded. This set, bound in Levant, can be had for $3.00 down other specialists. 


We do not attempt to describe the book. We want to have it examined, 
and will gladly bear express charges both ways to induce you to do so. 


Make snd address.” THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, Tribune Building, New York 


FA, When calling ask for Mr. Grant 
WHITE SAVE 
|THE DISCOUNTS 


I can give liberal discounts on all the 
books you buy. It is my business to give 


| you satisfaction and secure you as a pur- 
“Fes contents had been scooped up om balf a dowen steel bead. balanced 
of be chaser. Send 10 cts. for set of special slips 


weored their morning sal” —Conan Doyle's “The White Company.” F. E. GRANT, BOOK-SELLER 


= Ox-Tail Soup 23 W. 42d ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Ny Few People have tasted an Ox-Tail Soup that is 
= Absolutely correct. It is difficult to make, and 
even the best chefs can’t catch the exact flavor unless 
they have made soup-making a special Study. 
“a There are Twenty-One distinct ingredients 
* and flavors to a correct Ox-Tail Soup. These must be 
—known only to the professional. 


\ 


- & We put up Ox Tail Soup (and nineteen other varieties) in | 
\. % ». tins under our “White Label Brand.” DECO RATIVE, DU RABL E, 
ch be ab 
ed Our Lite Book. “Soup Etiquette” one giving name AN D BEST 
\ of nearest grocer who sels White Label Soups. for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
2 Mm ~, ARMOUR PACKING COMPANY, ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 


> KANSAS CITY. U S.A H. S. NORTHROP, 29 Cherry St., N.Y. 
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A-Famity: Paper 


Volume 54 


M)HE Treasury deficit has been increasing 
mi instead of diminishing, and Congress 
when it meets must deal with the situ- 
ation. Secretary Carlisle estimated the 
receipts for the present fiscal year at 
$465,000,000. Ome-third of the year 
has now passed, and the receipts have been nearly 
$25,000,000 less than one-third of Secretary Carlisle’s esti- 
mate. The present heavy exports of wheat and the high 
prices received for them may lead to increase imports and 
increased revénues. But no increase is likely that will 
keep the deficit from being a serious one. The wisdom 
of increasing the revenues so as to meet the expenditures 
is admitted on all hands. The Democrats and Populists 
generally urge an increased tax on beer. The Republi- 
cans are seriously considering the revival of the Dingley 
Bill. This measure, it will be recalled, was avowedly a com- 
promise between the Wilson Bill and the McKinley Bill. Raw 
wool and lumber were taken from the free list and protected 
by 60 per cent. of the McKinley duty, while in all other 
schedules the rates of the Wilson Bill were increased 15 per 
cent., unless this increase made the new rate higher than 
under the McKinley Bill. As the average rate of duty 
under the Wilson Bill has been a little over 40 per cent., 
while the average under the McKinley Bill was barely 
48 per cent., it is evident that the new duties proposed 
would be almost as great as under the McKinley statute. 
The Dingley Bill was defeated in the Senate, not upon its 
merits, but by reason of a free-coinage amendment which 
received support from the silver Republicans. The friends 
of the bill claim that when Congress reassembles nearly 
all of the silver Republicans will consent to the separate 
consideration of a tariff bill, and that the measure will 
pass. If it does, they hope it will receive President Cleve- 
land’s signature. Both of these events, however, are highly 
uncertain, and the Senators who speak most warmly of the 
Dingley Bill—such as Sherman and Allison—are cautious 
not to predict its enactment into law. Senator Brice, how- 
ever, declares that the Republicans can pass the bill if they 
desire. He himself is ready to support it, and he believes 
that Senator Gorman and other anti-silver Democrats take 
the same position. If the bill fails to pass, an extra session 
of the newly elected Congress must be the first act of 
President McKinley’s administration. 


Fuller returns show that the popular majority for Mr. 
McKinley has been greatly overestimated. The vote for 


Bryan and Watson electors has been often ignored, and; 


indeed, their votes have been sometimes counted against 
Mr. Bryan in Eastern estimates. The New York “ Times” 
has given a more correct statement than we have seen 
elsewhere, but even that errs in these respects, Taking 
this as a basis, but correcting it by other figures in the 
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same paper, and including the Bryan and Watson vote, we 
reach the conclusions given below : 


POPULAR VOTE—PLURALITIES 


McKinley. Bryan. 

New Hampshire. 34,500 peace 
Rhode cone 23,700 

New England. «+++ 368,200 
New Jereey, 76,600 

Delaware....... sabe cece 3,900 
South Cassi. occ 40,000 

South Atlantic States (net)..... 96,600 
48,500 
67,800 
53,800 
Nesth . 4606 cc ce 6,000 

Northwestern States (net)....... 471,300 
West cece ccce 12,000 
cece 300 
Alabama... 35,000 
«cod 35,000 
74,700 
49,000 
. ccc 6606 195,000 

Southwestern States (met)....... 455,400 
129,000 
sect 2,300 

Western States (net)..... ...... 232,800 


McKinley’s plurality, at present accounts, is something 


over 700,000; it can scarcely be over 750,000. It is to 
be observed that Mr. Bryan’s majorities come wholly 
from the Southern and the extreme Western States. It 
would be interesting to know how much of those majorities 
were due to the fact that he was the regular Democratic 
candidate, and how much to the fact that he was~ the 


@ 
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representative of free-silver coinage. But that there is no 
means of*knowing. 
a 

It is still impossible to state with absolute certainty how 
the Electoral College will stand. Probably, however, Mr. 
McKinley will have 271 electoral votes, and Mr. Bryan 
176. South Dakota and Wyoming, it seems, should both 
be placed in the Bryan column. The vote of the “ middle- 
of-the-road Populists ” for Bryan and Watson electors was 
extremely small, except in Texas, where about sixty-five 
thousand such votes were polled. The fusion of the 
Democratic and Populist parties was remarkably com- 
plete, when we consider the bitter opposition to fusion— 
and still more to Mr. Sewall—on the part of a large num- 
ber of Populist papers. The Prohibition party, including 
both factions, seems to have cast hardly more than forty 
per cent. of its vote in 1892. The falling off was espe- 
cially marked in the Central and Western States. In 
Ohio, for example, where the official count is complete, 
the Prohibition vote of 26,000 four years ago has fallen to 
less than 8,000. In Illinois, where the Prohibition vote 
in 1892 was the same as in Ohio, the Secretary of the 
State Committee reports that this year about 15,000 Pro- 
hibitionists supported Mr. Bryan, and about 5,000 Mr. 
McKinley. In Michigan the fusion of the Prohibitionists 
with the other Bryan forces was even more marked. It is 
an interesting rather than a significant fact that in 
Wyoming a woman is reported as chosen a member of 
the Electoral College. With reference to the consti- 
tutional amendments submitted at the recent election, 
the returns continue to be provokingly meager. In 
Massachusetts the proposition to substitute biennial for 
annual elections of legislators was defeated by a majority 
only exceeded by that against the Democratic ticket. This 
was the more surprising because the Republican Convention 
indorsed the amendment, while the Democratic Convention 
condemned it. What are called the business interests sup- 
ported the change, but popular sentiment favored the fre- 
quent election of the people’s representatives. In South 
Dakota the anti-prohibition amendment to the Constitu- 
tion seems to have been carried, though the result is still 
somewhat in doubt. In Idaho the woman’s suffrage 
amendment received a majority of the votes cast upon it, 
but its opponents contend that it was defeated because it 
failed to receive a majority of all the votes cast at the elec- 
tion. The courts may be called upon to decide. 


The filing of statements of election expenses in New 
York State has awakened very natural surprise that those 
expenses are so large. Messrs. McClellan and Shannon, 
elected to Congress from New York City, spent each more 

‘than $3,000 in their respective districts, yet there was not 
very much need of such expenditure. Mr. Quigg, re-elected 
from the Fourteenth District of New York City, swears that 
he spent $6,600. Yet from the first he was sure of his 
election. More surprising still isthe report from Mr. J. J. 
Belden, of Syracuse, who has filed with the Secretary of 
State a certificate that to be elected a Member of Congress 
at a $5,000 salary has cost the surprising sum of $13,180. 
Even more remarkable than the fact that these expenses are 
so prodigious is the other fact that the itemizing of them 
has been made such a simple matter. For instance, the 


items in Mr. Belden’s statement are three only—$10,180. 


contributed to two McKinley League committees, $500 to 
a Democratic committee, and $2,500 paid to a secretary 
for campaign expenses. Nor are the judges free from these 
largeexpenditures. Judge Vann, for instance, spent $3,500, 
of which $2,500 was contributed to the Republican State 
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Committee and $1,000 to the Republican County Com- 
mittee. Another judicial candidate contributed $3,500 to 
the State Committee. No judicial candidate ought ever to 
be assessed or make volintary contributions. The whole 
system is wretched, first, in that such extraordinary expenses 
exist, and, secondly, in that the law requiring an itemized 
statement, giving the names of “the various persons who 
received such moneys,” should be so evaded that we have 
only disclosures of the amounts which a candidate con- 
tributes. Our law should be amended so as to conform to 
the excellent English law on this subject. 


The Single-Taxers have stood upto be counted in Dela- 
ware, after a campaign of eighteen months, and the result 
is interesting. Out of the 38,386 votes cast throughout 
the entire State they received 1,005. Their ticket was only 
for State and county officers, as they ratified Bryan and 
Sewall’s nomination even before the regular Democracy 
did so, and placed the Bryan electors and the free-silver 
Democratic nominee for Congress at the head of their 
ticket, under their emblem, the earth. In addition to 
this, they gave three of the Democratic nominees for the 
Legislature a place upon their ballot. These three were 
among those elected, but their majorities in each case out- 
numbered the entire Single Tax vote, thus showing that 
they did not need the indorsement. Outside of New 
Castle County, which contains the city of Wilmington, the 
Single Tax vote was insignificant, being only 100 in Kent 
County and 132 in Sussex. They did not, therefore, 
throw.the casting vote anywhere, as they hoped to be able | 
to do in all three counties. On the other hand, their vote 
outnumbered that of the Prohibitionists and even that of 
the Anti-Silver Democrats (both of whom, however, ran full 
electoral tickets, which the Single-Taxers were too wise to 
attempt). Their campaign was earnest and thorough, and 
entirely free from any hint of corruption. It remains to 
be seen whether the Constitutional Convention, which will 
meet in December, and which is bi-partisan, will introduce 
any taxation-clause in the new Constitution similar to those 
now in force in all the other States. In that case the Single 
Tax campaign will receive a staggering blow, as it was on - 
account of there being no such prohibitive clause in the 
Delaware Constitution that the State was first chosen as a 
promising field of operations. The Single Tax expenses 
(entirely legitimate ones) so far in the campaign are esti- 
mated as at least $20,000. In round numbers, therefore, 
each voter has cost about $20. Even at this low rate, the 
Single Tax leaders may find a majority out of 38,000 
votes rather expensive to secure. They declare, however, 
that the campaign will go on for twenty years, if necessary, 
and that they are quite satisfied with the result of the 
November election in Delaware. 

Illinois was the first State in this country to establish 
what is known as the Torrens system of land registra- 
tion. This system, which has done so much in Aus- 
tralia to enable men of small means to buy land and be 
sure of their titles, was for years defeated in American 
legislatures by the opposition of lawyers and title guaran- 
tee companies. By its provisions, when a title is once 
searched, the owner receives a certificate, which may be as 
easily and inexpensively transferred as corporation stock. 
The public guarantees the title, and no subsequent search 
is necessary, however often the property changes hands. 
As one Chicago lawyer expressed it, the story of the title 
runs iight on, instead of continually going back to the 
beginning after the style of “The House that Jack Built.” 
The Illinois statute, which was obtained only after years of 
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agitation, did not make the Torrens system obligatory, but 
provided that any county might adopt it by a popular vote. 
The Chicago Real Estate Exchange secured the submis- 
sion of the question, and the voters sanctioned the reform 
by a majority of sixteen to one (82,507 to 5,038). This law 
is now declared unconstitutional by the (State) Supreme 
Court, on the ground that the clause authorizing the registrar 
to examine titles and convince himself of their validity be- 
fore registering them conferred judicial powers upon an 
administrative officer. The defenders of the statute criticise 
this decision, on the ground that the duties imposed upon the 
registrar were purely ministerial, and that the law provided 
that an appeal to the courts from the registrar’s decision 
might be taken at any time within five years. However, 
they admit that the decision, right or wrong, is not 
likely to be changed in the near future, and have set to 
work to secure a change of the statute. The modifications 
will doubtless be framed along the lines of the new Ohio 
statute, which provides that all titles must be declared 
valid by a court before registration. The only objection 
to the Ohio plan is that it doubles the time and trebles 
the expense necessary for the first registration. Never- 
theless, the expenditure even under the Ohio plan is much 
less than the old system demanded, and, when once made, 
does not have to be repeated every time the property is sold 


or mortgaged. 
rigag 


The question as to how large a standing army the 
United States should maintain is again raised by General 
Miles’s annual report. It is quite natural that the Com- 
mander of the army should wish to maintain its efficiency and 
should lay stress on its importance. General Miles points 
out that while in a third of a century the population has 
doubled and property values have increased enormously, 
the army is now only half as large as it was at the begin- 
ning of the period. This comparison ceases to be as 
striking when we remember that the need of soldiers to 
subdue hostile Indians has greatly lessened. General Miles 
believes that we should have one soldier for every 2,000 of 
population as a minimum. This would mean an increase 
of over one-third from the present basis. His contention 
is that our force is now insufficient properly to man exist- 
ing posts and to garrison the new system of coast defenses, 
which require a skilled military guard. For the coast 
defenses themselves he calls for liberal appropriations, and 
specifies amounts to be used at stated points; in all, he 
asks for about $13,000,000 to be expended at twenty-two 
places, about $1,250,000 being for the entrances to New 
York. General Miles refers to the feeling of some that 
the construction of the modern appliances of war is a dan- 
ger and menace to the laboring classes, and replies that 
these things are rather “a protection to the life, property, 
and welfare of all classes, from the highest to the lowest.” 
The general condition and discipline of the army is reported 
to be excellent. The matter of increase of our army is 
too serious to be here discussed in a paragraph. But we 
may express our serious doubt about the advisability of 
spending any money on harbor fortifications. Thus far 
they have ceased to be useful almost before they were 
completed; improvements in naval warfare have made 
them antiquated. It is at least a serious question whether 
we must not rely for the protection of our harbors, not 
upon soldiers and forts on land, but upon ships at sea. 

& 


The assurance that the Governments at Washington 
and London have reached an agreement on all the main 
questions involved in the Venezuelan discussion has given 
a satisfaction to the people of both countries so deep and 
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general as to be in the highest degree significant of the 
temper of the English-speaking race. The friendliness 
evinced toward this country is more outspoken and uni- 
versal than ever before in our history, and ought to wipe 
out whatever remains of old-time antagonism against Eng- 
land. The details of the agreement have not yet, however, 
been fully given to the public. It is apparently certain 
that England has consented to arbitrate the question of the 
disputed boundary-line between Venezuela and British 
Guiana; that the Court of Arbitration is to consist of two 
members of the Supreme Court of the United States, to be 
appointed by the Chief Justice of that Court; two mem- 
bers of the High Court of Justice of England, to be 
appointed by the Lord Chief Justice; and a fifth arbiter 
who has been named in advance, and who is to be King 
Oscar of Sweden. The fifth arbiter is to be ex-officio 
President of the Court, the work of which is to be com- 
pleted within three months from the time of the signing of 
the agreement—a period which would expire on February 
9, 1897. The United States agrees to use its good offices 
to influence Venezuela to accept the treaty, and it is re- 
ported that Venezuela has already practically given her 
consent. All the territory in dispute between Englarid 
and Venezuela will come within the scope of the arbitra- 
tion agreement, with an understanding in advance, how- 
ever, protecting the rights of those English subjects who 
have had uninterrupted peaceful possession, for fifty years, 
of land within the disputed section. The exact character 
of this condition has not, however, been clearly stated, and 
it is impossible at this moment to define its precise scope 
and meaning. 


There is but one discordant note in the general chorus. 
of satisfaction with which this agreement between the two 
Governments has been received, in England as well as in 
this country. It has been assumed in some quarters that 
the agreement involves the exercise by the United States . 
of a kind of supervision of the South American countries, 
with corresponding responsibilities. Some of the German 
newspapers have already given formal notice that this 
interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine will not be accepted 
by Europe, and that the action of England will not consti- 
tute a precedent. It is very doubtful whether such an 
interpretation would be accepted in this country, and we 
cannot believe that President Cleveland would put the 
country in a position which would make it responsible for 
the right action of the Governments of South America. 
No position could be more perilous or involve greater 
indeterminate responsibilities. It would be the height of 
unwisdom for this country to put itself behind the Govern- 
ments of South America in whatever action they chose to 
take, or to assume the responsibilities of a protectorate 
over them. We do not believe that even the wildest 
American patriot of the most flamboyant type would be 
willing to put the country in that position, and we do not 
believe that President Cleveland would consent to any 


. arrangement which would involve the assumption of such 


responsibilities. 

Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, who is a very versatile and 
charming painter, novelist, lecturer, and builder, with gifts 
as manifold as his activities, plunged into a sea of troubles 
when he undertook, upon very insufficient knowledge, to 
defend the Sultan’s course during the past two or three” 
years, to condemn the Armenians, and to arraign the mis- 
sionaries. Mr. Smith knows picturesque Constantinople 
well, but he does not understand the Turkish situa- 
tion, nor is he well posted concerning the event$*of the last 
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few years. He has made occasional visits to Turkey, but 
he has not lived there thirty-five years, as did Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin, who, in a recent letter to the “ Tribune” of this 
city, has very vigorously answered some of Mr. Smith’s 
statements and charges. Dr. Hamlin takes Mr. Smith’s 
statements up in order and disposes of thgm with a great 
deal of effectiveness. He convicts him of many misunder- 
standings, of much misinformation, and of general lack of 
knowledge of the situation. It is a mistake to take Mr. 
Smith too seriously in this Turkish business. The Sultan 
has been courteous to him, as one must be to a man of such 
charming personality. The mosques, the old buildings, the 
crowded streets, the costumes of the people, have all ap- 
pealed to Mr. Smith’s sense of the picturesque. These 
things he knows, but the moral situation in Turkey he 
does not understand. When he takes his brush in hand 
to give us a glimpse of Constantinople, he shows us some- 
thing which he has really seen; but when he talks about 
the Armenians and the missionaries and Turkish policy in 
general, he is talking about something upon which he has 
no special knowledge. Dr. Kimball, who is a very cool, 
clear-headed, and intelligent woman, free from hysteria, 
also knows the Turks and admires their good qualities, 
but she has had opportunities of seeing the other side of 
things, and her testimony, which we give on another 
page, would be convincing apart from that of the mission- 
aries, the official reports, and the practically unanimous 
judgment of all those who know anything about the situation. 


The widely published rumors of serious misunderstanding 
between Spain and the United States on account of Cuba 
seem to have little behind them but theory and inference. 
It is said with truth that Spain is in a desperate state 
financially and politically ; that her people have a strong 
feeling against this country because of the help which the 
Cuban patriots have received from individuals here, be- 
cause of the unquestioned sympathy of almost every one 
here for the Cuban cause, because of the declarations in 
both the great political platforms, and because of the recent 
agitation in Congress. It is then argued that there is a 
likelihood that Spain, which has already discriminated un- 
justly against American shipping and dealt harshly with 
individual American citizens, may be led to affront this 
country, and that danger is in the air. On the other 
hand, President Cleveland has taken occasion to privately 
reiterate the intention expressed in his last message to 


carefully fulfill every international obligation and to 


maintain the neutrality laws; Minister Taylor has cabled 
from Madrid to London that there is no reason to fear a 
conflict between the two countries; the Spanish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, the Duke du Tetuan, has by cable con- 
tradicted a story about a circular note alleged to have 
been sent out by him to foreign ministers at Madrid ask- 
ing what would be thought of an act of resentment toward 
the United States; and there is now no overt act of un- 
friendliness by Spain under consideration. In short, the 
position last week was not different from what has existed 
for months. One of the papers which has been most 
active in publishing rumors of war, speaks in its financial 
column of “the false but disquieting rumors of possible 
conflict with Spain.” The new Spanish loan of $50,000,- 
000 was opened on Monday, and it is reported that bids 
for over $100,000,000 were received; one report from 
Madrid states that ladies are selling their jewelry and 
bishops the church plate to help the Government. Mean- 
while little definite is heard from General Weyler’s new 
“ aggressive ” campaign, but that little indicates that, as 
he advances into the hills, Maceo’s forces are breaking 
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into small bodies and are harassing his flanks continually. 
He has certainly so far accomplished little or nothing. © 

It looks very much as if Germany were rapidly’ taking 
the place of isolation which England has occupied:for sev- 
eral years in European affairs. One of the signs of the 
change of feeling toward England is the notable change of 
tone recently manifested in the Russian press, For many 
months the Russian newspapers, like the German news- 
papers, were filled with bitter and rancorous attacks on 
everything English?) There has been, however, almost a 
magical change. Great Britain is now spoken of respect- 
fully, sympathetically, and oftentimes in a very friendly 
spirit, by the same: journals which not many months ago 
were denouncing and abusing her, The conversation of 
one of the Russian editors, reported in the “ Evening Post,” 
throws light on this change. Several of the disputes which 
alienated Russian feeling from England have been settled, 
among them the matter of the Afghan frontier and of the 
Pamirs. The interference by England in 1878, at the very 
moment when Russia was about to grasp the fruit of her 
struggle, left a long trail of bitterness behind it; but the 
treatment which Russia has received from the Balkan prin- 
cipalities, and especially from Bulgaria and Servia, has 
greatly diminished Russian interest in that section of the 
Eastern question, and has consequently very much modified 
the feeling against England which arose from her interfer- 
ence eighteen years ago. In the same conversation some 
very sensible things were said about diplomacy, which, in 
the judgment of the editor in question, often obscured 
matters at issue and held apart peoples whose sympathies 
were essentially with each other. There has been, he said, 
the strongest sympathy between the French and the Russian 
peoples for many years past, but diplomatic opposition to the 
alliance between the two countries has really kept apart 
two peoples who were together in feeling. Diplomacy, he 
said, has been and is obscuring in the same way the strong 
natural sympathy between Russia and England. Every 
educated Russian has a great respect for the English people, 
and confidence in their ability to act in international affairs 
disinterestedly. The drift of things, in his view, was evi- 
dently towards a closer alliance between the two.countries. 


The French Ministry successfully weathered another 
storm in the Chamber of Deputies last week, caused in 
this instance by the Radicals, who are the determined foes 
of all Republican Ministries which refuse to accept their 
own programmes. These gentlemen have been scheming. 
for some time past to compel the retirement of the Méline 
Cabinet, although no one knows precisely what they could 
hope from that event. On Tuesday of last week the Depu- 
ties decided, by a majority of 19, to discuss on Monday 
of this week the mode of electing Senators. The Govern: 
ment opposed the proposition, but it was adopted, the 
Government refusing to consider the result as an expres- 
sion of want of confidence. On Thursday the Radicals 
made another attack on the question of the Government 
permitting priests, although they are State officials, to hold 
Congresses. It will be remembered that the Government 
does not allow professors and school-teachers to hold Con- 
gresses. The Radicals took the ground that priests be- 
longed in the same category, and that, in order to be con- 
sistent, the Government could not permit them to hold 
Congresses. The point of attack was the recent Clerical 
Congress held at Rheims, at which some very sharp things 
were said about the Republic. In reply the Minister of 
Public Instruction and Worship declared that it was his 
intention to introduce a measure in the Chamber authoriz- 
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ing teachers to form a mutual aid society and to hold 
certain Congresses, and the Minister of Justice declared 
that only one of the Congresses held at Rheims had taken 
an attitude of which the Government disapproved, and 
that one clergyman whose remarks had been particularly 
offensive has been censured and his stipend stopped, and 
the Bishops have been notified that any recurrence of such 
attacks on the Republic must be prevented. There was a 
full and sharp discussion, closed by the Premier, who 
declared that he did not encourage the Clerical agitation 
against the Republic, nor, on the other hand, was he will- 
ing to make war on religion. As a result of the discussion 
the vote of lack of confidence was defeated by 301 to 229, 
and a vote of confidence in the Government was adopted by 
a vote of 324 to 225. The Radical attack seems to have 
been unjustifiable, and was simply an attempt to take 
advantage of an insignificant incident in order to effect a 
change of ministries. 

The recent elections in Hungary resulted in a decided 
victory for the Liberals, who have gained sixty seats and 
will control the new Parliament by a two-thirds majority. 
The Conservatives have not only lost heavily, but they have 
suffered especially in the loss of seats held by prominent 
leaders. The “ Nation” reports that the new Catholic 
People’s party made an unexpectedly poor showing, due 
probably to the fact that anti-Semitism was one of the 
strong points in its programme. The inherent viciousness 
of anti-race feeling is shown by the fact that many disturb- 
ances which occurred in Hungary before the election were 
caused by members of the Catholic People’s party. In 
some of the country districts especially the priests took 
every advantage of the ignorance and obedience of the 
voters. They are accused of making the peasants swear 
by the Trinity to support the candidate of their party, and 
of leading riotous mobs, crucifix in hand. The terrorism 
produced by these tactics was so great that in some places 
Liberal candidates shrank from the personal exposure 
involved. The Liberal Government, under these circum- 
stances, was quite justified in taking extreme measures to 
bring its supporters to the polls and to protect them in the 
exercise of the franchise. About fifty districts were prac- 
tically under martial law, and these were the districts in 
which the anti-Semitic or Clerical sentiment was the 
strongest. 


The session of the Dominion Parliament which has 
recently closed was the first under the new Liberal régime, 
and proved to be more protracted and exciting than was 
expected. It was a special session, called for the purpose 
of voting for the public service moneys which should have 
been voted at the preceding session. Debates of an ac- 
rimonious nature, and resulting from the general election 
* in June last, occupied the attention of the members much 
_beyond the proper time. The session was important, how- 
ever, by reason of the firm insistence of the new Govern- 
ment upon the programme outlined before it attained 
power. It was predicted that it would not interfere 
with the protective tariff, and that no speedy settlement of 
the vexed Manitoba school question would be effected. 
Steps have been taken which have falsified these predic- 
tions. During the present month a commission of inquiry 
will begin to visit the principal cities and towns of the 
Dominion to investigate the conditions of trade and manu- 
facture, with a view to a comprehensive measure of tariff 
retorm to be introduced at the next Parliamentary session. 
The latest reports show that the Manitoba difficulty is 
nearing settlement, and the terms of agreement are expected 
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shortly to be made known. An animated Parliamentary 
discussion, emphasized by the dismissal of some partisan 
members of the civil service, has still more firmly estab- 
lished the principle that the members of that service will 
be required to abstain from interference with party politics. 
Much of the interest of the session was centered in the 
personality and the political generalship of the new 
Premier, Mr. Laurier, and it is acknowledged on all hands 
that he has thus far been very successful. His future 
course will be of more than ordinary interest to the people 
of this Republic on account of his well-known desire to co- 
operate with our Government in the settlement of questions 
which have caused much vexation. During his premier- 
ship there is likely to be a renewed effort, with increased 
hope of success, to place the fisheries and matters of inter- 
national trade on a more satisfactory basis. He is also 
willing to join us in the further deepening and extension 
of the great system of waterways from the head of Lake 
Superior to the Atlantic seaboard. His party is believed 
to be in sympathy with his policy on these questions. 

There is now being put into practical operation a law 
enacted by the New York Legislature last April, which 
will probably have excellent effect in abolishing many of 
the abuses that have crept into the American jury system. 
The act was drawn, it is said, by a prominent judge of one 
of the higher courts of the State, and provides for a special 
jury in criminal cases in each county of the State: having a 
population of 500,000 or more. A special Jury Commis- 
sioner is appointed under this law by a majority of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of the State, and 
the duty of this Commissioner is to make a careful and thor- 
ough selection ofa panel of not less than 3,000 men particu- 
larly qualified by intelligence and judgment to render just 
verdicts in important cases. These qualifications are 
determined by a rigorous examination conducted by the 
Special Commissioner, who, within certain limits laid down 
by the statute, is empowered to make his choice at discre- 
tion. Atacriminal trial the prosecution or the defense may 
demand a jury selected from the special panel, and the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court may grant such 
a demand if the importance or intricacy of the case 
requires it. The chief object of this statute is to do away 
with the long, tedious, and harmful process by which jury- 
men are now selected for criminal cases. The Special 
Commissioner for the County of New York is Mr. Winthrop 
S. Gray, and he is now selecting the special panel for this 
county in a way that promises for the future a decided 
reform in the trial of criminal cases. Intelligence, honesty, 
and high standards pursued in the selection of jurymen 
are sure to remove much of the obloquy which has seemed 
to attach itself of late years to trial by jury. 

The leading architects and builders of the city recently 
petitioned Mayor Strong to retain the present head of the 
Building Department, Mr. Constable, in office, and to use 
his influence to increase the appropriations to the depart- 
ment. This is one of the triumphs of reform administra- 
tion. The law directs that -plans for buildings in the 
course of construction or being altered shall be presented 
and passed upon by the Building Department and inspected 


while being constructed or altered. Superintendent Con-_ 
stable declares that it is impossible to carry out the law 


because there is no money to pay for the number of inspect- 
ors needed at salaries that trained ability should receive ; 
and that the civil service examination for this Department 
does not meet the requirements. He admits that the col- 


lapse recently of a building on Madison Avenue, in whicha __ 
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man was killed, would have been impossible if the building 
had been examined by a competent inspector. The coro- 
ner’s jury in that case rendered a verdict in these words: 
“We hold responsible the Department of Buildings of the 
City of New York for insufficient inspection. We de- 
plore that a lack of finances ties the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Buildings, while the law calls upon it to perform 
inspections which, under the present conditions, are prac- 
tically a physical impossibility to the available force.” 
Superintendent Constable agrees with the coroner’s jury. 
The Department has sixty-nine building inspectors and a 
territory of forty thousand acres, or about sixty-four square 
miles of territory. During the past year four thousand 
buildings were erected, and watching the erection of new 
buildings is but a fraction of the duty that must be per- 
formed by these inspectors. Unsafe buildings must be 
looked after, and violations of the Jaw in buildings that are 
being altered. To explain the difference between the 
methods employed in architects’ offices and that of the 
Department of Buildings, it is stated that the cost of run- 
ning five of the large architects’ offices in New York City 
amounts to $350,000 per annum, and the results of the 
work done in these five offices must be inspected by the 
Buildings Department. Superintendent Constable states 
that the city of Brooklyn appropriated last year $72,000 to 


the Department of Buildings. The same liberality, if exer- . 


cised in New York, would call for an appropriation of 
$500,000 to the Buildings Department. The salaries paid to 
the Brooklyn inspectors are $1,600 a year; New York pays 
$1,200. ‘The increase in the work of the Department of 
late years has been enormous. The appropriation for the 
work in 1894 was $204,700. The appropriation in 1896, 
when three times the amount of work, Mr. Constable said, 
was done, was $265,000. It must be remembered that 
this Department has to do, not with bricks and mortar 
and iron, but with human lives. 

& 


The experience so far with postal collecting-wagons in 
New York City has demonstrated their usefulness. The 
superintendent states that they are not intended so much 
to save time in the transmission of mail from points of col- 
lection to receiving-stations as they are to expedite the 
handling of it. For instance, under the new system, mail 
collected from street boxes by one of these wagons is 
stamped, assorted, and made ready for immediate shipment 
to points of destination before it reaches the station. Mail 
may be collected from the street boxes and taken directly 
to postal cars without sending it to the general post-office, 
or to any of the stations. There will thus be a great relief 
of congestion at all of the offices. The horseless wagon 
will, it is hoped, permit the use of the present collection- 
wagons at a greatly reduced expense. The new wagons 
will be, in other respects, the same as the present, the only 
difference being in the mode of locomotion. With a proper 
pneumatic tube service, mail would be collected and distrib- 
uted in the new wagons, and delivered to the pneumatic 
tube stations, thus giving a postal system ideal in com- 
parison with those now existing in most cities. 

Last week horseless vehicles appeared for the first time 
in the streets of London under the new law. Speed is 
limited to twelve miles an hour for the lightest cars, and 
five miles for two-ton motors. Operators are required to 
apply brakes when signaled to do so by drivers of ordinary 
vehicles. Several local vestries have ordered horseless 
carts for experimental use in the public service. Electric 
cabs are ready for the road, and so are electric omnibuses. 
Since the passage of the law permitting the appearance of 
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horseless wagons, the English have taken hold of the new 
industry with much interest. They have established fifteen 
factories, and have already invested over $13,000,000. In 
last week’s race between London and Brighton, however, 
the American Duryea motor was the first to reach the goal 
covering the fifty-two miles in four hours. 


% 


Dr. R. S. Storrs’s Semi-Centennial 


This week is celebrated the fiftieth year of the pastorate 
of Dr. R. S. Storrs in Brooklyn, N. Y. The celebration 
includes a reception by the Manhattan Association of Con- 
gregational Ministers, a dinnerat the Hamilton Club tendered 
to Dr. Storrs by gentlemen regardless of church affiliations, 
a reception and public meeting in his own church, another 
tendered to him by the Congregational Club of Brook- 
lyn, and a public meeting of citizens, independent of sect, 
class, or party, at the Academy of Music. We undertake 
here neither to add to these testimonials nor to furnish a 
critical examination of the life or methods of the great 
preacher, but to point out the elements of power in a pas- 
torate which has been remarkably successful, whether it is 
measured by its length or by the quality of its service and 
influence. 

Mr. Beecher was asked at the close of one of his Yale 
Lectures on Preaching, “‘ What is the cause of short pas- 
torates ?” and answered, ‘“ The mercy of the Lord to long- 
suffering congregations.” It was a fine don mot; and it is 
certainly true that life pastorates are not always, perhaps not 
even ordinarily, desirable. Nevertheless, short pastorates 
are at once a curse to our churches and a witness against 
both them and the ministry. Whether they are due 
to a restless desire in the churches for kaleidoscopic 
changes in their Sunday entertainments, or to a thinness in 
the ministers which incapacitates them from supplying the 
needs of a people for more than three or four years, or to 
both, the brevity of service is equally ominous. Such con- 
tinual changes vitiate the instruction, enervate the church, 
and corrupt both church and minister. If there were 
nothing else to celebrate, the mere fact that a minister has 
continued his ministrations with a single people for half a 
century would be an event of far more than local im- 
portance. 

But there is something else to celebrate. 

Dr. Storrs entered on his ministry in 1846. The life-and- 
death struggle between liberty and slavery had just begun. 
Brooklyn was scarcely more than a suburban town, New 
York scarcely more than a provincial city. He has lived 
to see liberty’s flag unfurled over every State, the public 
school take the place of the slave auction-block, Brooklyn 
grow to a city of the first magnitude, New York become 
the commercial and banking metropolis of a continent. 
And he has remained the pastor of a church in culture and 
social influence second to none in either city, not chiefly 
because of his imperial rhetoric, his superabundant wealth 
of historic illustration, and his cultured imagination, but be- 
cause he has been interested in every problem of municipal 
and national life, and has been a leader in the intellectual 
and moral growth of the community. 

When he entered on his present pastorate, the ancient 
tradition of Puritanism had not lost its force in the churches 
of Puritan faith and order. The minister was recognized 
as a leader in the community in all its moral life. The 
Puritan minister was not merely a preacher of theology on 
Sunday and a catechiser in theology during the week; he 
was the trusted counselor of his people, he was active in 
framing and administering the educational affairs of the 
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town, he was concerned in all its local affairs, his disinter- 
ested counsels were a purifying and elevating influence in 
the town meeting. This large conception of the pastoral 
office Dr. Storrs has carried into his pastorate, but with 
adaptations to the changed conditions of society. His 
ministry has been a civic ministry. He has had an influ- 
ential and honorable share in the intellectual and moral 
growth of the city. He has exerted a recognized influence 
on its schools, its parks, its public and private charities, its 
efforts at municipal reform. No monument which friends 
can erect to him after he has gone can compare in real 
splendor with the Long Island Historical Library, which 
the city owes to his exertions. But his ministry has been 
more than parochial and municipal; it has also been 
national. With his eloquence and scholarship he has sus- 
tained the cause of the oppressed in our land and in other 
lands. He has interpreted the best thought of the Nation 
in public meetings held to protest against public wrongs 
to humanity, at home and abroad. He has represented 
the missionary enthusiasm of the, Church as the official 
head of its great foreign missionary Board. And in all 
this local, national, and missionary enterprise his people 
have given him a loyal support by their prayers and their 
contributions. 

Yet he has won neither his fame nor his influence by 
“ preaching politics.” His public ministry has consisted, 
not in laying aside eternal principles to discuss political 
issues, but in applying to political issues eternal principles. 
In this respect his preaching has resembled that of the other 
three great preachers with whom in the early anti-slavery 
days he was so closely associated as co-editors of the New 
York “ Independent ”—Leonard Bacon, Joseph P. Thomp- 
son, and Henry Ward Beecher. The power of the first was 
keen analysis, of the second a judicial temper, of the third 
a passionate enthusiasm, of Dr. Storrs, culture illuminated 
by faith ; the power of all four was a grasp of great prin- 
ciples and the courage of their convictions. Whenever 
the Church in America is charged with apostasy in the 
time of its trial, these four names are the adequate reply. 
Their statues stand in the temple of liberty by the side of 
Sumner, Chase, Seward, and Lincoln. 

Puritan in the breadth of his ministry, Dr. Storrs has 
discarded, quietly but effectively, the two great errors of 
Puritanism—asceticism and provincialism. Both his preach- 
ing and his life have illustrated the declaration of Paul, 
“All things are yours because ye are Christ’s, and Christ 
is God’s.”” We donot know his views upon the drama, but 
art and literature have found in him a patron; he has 
mingled, like his Master, in the society of his day; and he 
has not advocated either prohibition or a general rule of 
total abstinence. Like all anti-ascetics from the time of 
Paul to our time, he has had to endure some vituperation 
from the fanatics, but it has neither provoked self-defend- 
ing replies nor injured his good name. 

His theology is conservative, but his conservatism is not 
provincial. He has never shared the notion of some of 
his contemporaries that Puritan theology is ecumenical, 
and the Puritan Church the Church universal. His his- 
torical scholarship has been too broad and too thorough 
to permit of this not uncommon blunder. Holding with 
characteristic tenacity to the views of the school in which 
he was educated, he has recognized the right of other 
minds to other and even widely variant views. It would, 
indeed, be an affectation to forget the one polemical episode 
in his life, which for a little while threatened a permanent 
division in the Congregational churches. None the less 
is it true that his general influence has been that of a 
pacificator. The spirit which enabled him, as President of 
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the American Board, to guide it through six years of heated 
controversy to a catholic and comprehensive position at last, 
was not due, on the one hand, to intellectual sympathy with 
what we may term the progressive party, nor, on the other, to 
that spirit of timidity which endeavors to solve all contro- 
versies by compromises, but to a perception of the truth 
that the Christian Church, and therefore the missionary 
Board of any Church calling itself Christian, must be broad 
enough to include men of widely differing opinions on 
debatable questions in theology. 

In his ministry Dr. Storrs has emphasized the pulpit; 
personal visitation and ecclesiastical administration have 
taken a second place. In our judgment, the length of his 
pastorate and the success which has attended it bear wit- 
ness to the wisdom of this course. We do not disesteem 
personal and pastoral work ; but the first duty of the min- 
ister is to preach, and to pursue such systematic courses 
of study on vital themes as will enable him in his preach- 
ing to be always an intellectual as well as a spiritual leader 
of his people. He who neglects his pulpit to become a 
mere social factor in the community, whatever spiritual 
force he may carry into his social intercourse, or to become 
a mere administrator of the energies of his church, how- 
ever efficient he may be as a captain of spiritual industry, 
will be liable to find his pastorates short ones, and very 
probably himself at fifty years of age without a pastor- 
ate. Social fellowship in the church can be developed by 
the laity ; administration can be intrusted to the laity ; but 
the spiritual life, without which there are neither energies 
to be administered nor a church fellowship to be cultivated, 
cannot ordinarily be maintained without a cultivated, pro- 
gressive, and intellectual as well as spiritual ministry. 
Without efficacy in the pulpit, pastoral and administrative 
industry is fruitless; but pulpit efficiency rightly directed 
will itself produce Christian fellowship and capable admin- 
istration. 

That, it seems to us, is the lesson taught by such pastor- 
ates as those of Phillips Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher, and 
Dr. Richard Salter Storrs. 


Other People’s Time 


There is among a great many people a singular lack of 
the sense of the value of other people’s time. No man goes 
to his neighbor and asks him for a hundred dollars for his 
own use, except upon a business basis ; but there are many 
men who do not hesitate to ask services of their neighbors, 
involving the expenditure of more than a hundred dollars’ 
worth of time, with no thought, apparently, of the value of 
that for which they are asking. Men understand very gener- 
ally the value of money ; they do not understand the value of 
time or of effort, and those who would be the very last to 
ask for a gift of money are the very first to ask for a gift 
of time quite as valuable. Eminent actors and singers are, 
for instance, constantly asked to give benefits by people 
who have absolutely no claim upon them, but who suppose, 
because they are not asking for a gift of money outright, 
that they are making a perfectly natural and reasonable 
request; as a matter of fact, they are very likely asking 
for a donation of five hundred or a thousand dollars. 
There is probably nothing which the busy American needs 
quite so much as time ; nothing which the successful preacher 
or speaker, for instance, finds himself so sorely puzzled: to 
preserve, and of which he feels so constantly the need. 
Men will respect a minister’s rights on every side except 


his right to this priceless possession. For time is only 


another name for intellectual growthand intellectual power, 
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if a man knows how to use it properly. The man who 
does know how to use it properly is very glad to give it 
where he would give money of the same value, but he ob- 
jects to the assumption that in cases in which he would not 
be asked to give money he will give time, because time has 


no value. 


The Bible as Literature 


Whatever else the Bible is, it certainly is a collection of 
Hebrew literature. Its very name indicates this, for the word 
Bible is a transliteration of the Greek word Biblia, mean- 
ing, not book, but books. It is a collection of books, and 
includes legend, law, official records, historical fact, his- 
torical fiction, epic poetry, lyrical poetry, proverbial philos- 
ophy, drama, patriotic and religious addresses, biography, 
letters, and dream literature. The notion that this concep- 
tion of the Bible as literature is inconsistent with its 
inspiration, its divine quality, its spiritual usefulness, is 
due to a relic of the Puritan notion which confounds truth 
and fact, and would banish the voice of imagination from 
the world. God speaks to all faculties and in all voices: 
that is the lesson which we are learning in our larger con- 
ception of the Bible as literature. 

This conception is bringing back the Bible tous. Much 
of it has been a lost book. The whole library has stood 
on our shelves or laid on our parlor table, but to many a 
devout soul the Bible really used has consisted of the 
Gospels, certain of the Psalms, a few extracts from the 
Pentateuch, and some from Paul’s Epistles. The new 
study of the Bible has opened other books to us, and is still 
opening other books to us. Professor Genung, in his 
“Epic of the Inner Life,” has made the Book of Job 
intelligible and inspirational to the English reader. Dr. 
Griffis, in his “Rose Among Thorns,” has opened to us 
the Song of Songs, which a quarter of a century ago it was 
hardly thought decorous to read in public. Driver and 
Cheyne in “ The Men of the Bible Series” have redeemed 
Isaiah and Jeremiah from obscurity. The newcriticism is 
not taking away from the Bible,*nor undermining it, nor 
obscuring it; on the contrary, the study and interpretation 
of the Bible is reinstating it, reopening it, clarifying its 
meaning. The process is like that to which the best archi- 
tects in England are subjecting some of the old cathedrals. 
Removing plaster and whitewash and paint, they uncover 
in some cases fine carvings which had been wholly lost for 
generations. This is what the higher criticism is doing 
for the Bible. It is a restoration of a splendid but 
obscured literary cathedral. It will make the use of the 
Bible wider and the reverence for it at once deeper and 
more intelligent. What Matthew Arnold says for himself 
in “ God and the Bible ” the higher critics might one and 
all say for themselves : 

“We think that there is everything in the history and actual 
achievements of Christianity to support its claim to the character of a 
religion divinely revealed for the salvation of the human race. We 
look with apprehension on all that diminishes men’s attachment to 
the Bible. But that the Bible is not what men have fancied it, and 
that to be divinely revealed is not what men have supposed, time and 
experience are beginning to bear in upon the human mind... . We 
seek to show that the Bible and the Christian religion subsist, all the 
while, as salutary, as real, as they were ever supposed to be, and that 
they now come out far more real, and therefore far more truly grand, 
than before.” 


The spirit of the new criticism is affirmative, not nega- 
tive ; constructive, not destructive; reverential, not icono- 
clastic ; Christian, not infidel. This is the aim and this the 
quality of such splendid contributions to a better under- 
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standing of the message of the Bible as are being made by 
such books as those we have already mentioned, and such 
more comprehensive works as Professor Richard D. Moul- 
ton’s “ Literary Study of the Bible ;” ‘““The Modern Reader’s 
Bible ” series, by the same editor, published by the Mac- 
millan Company ; and “ The Bible as Literature,”’ a volume 
published by T. Y. Crowell & Co., including, with additional 
chapters, the articles bearing that title recently printed in 
The Outlook. 


‘To the Friends of Home Missions 


Seven months of the Congregational Home Missionary Society’s 
year are now gone, and during that time the receipts have been 
$110,000 less than in the same months last year, a decline of more 
than one-half. Of this falling off, $65,000 was in donations and 
$45,000 in legacies. During a part of this period the Society has been 
unable to borrow money even on good security. The consequence 
has been that our missionaries have had to wait weeks and even 
months for their salaries, a thing unknown in recent years. Large 
numbers of them are stil] waiting, and the Society, having now reached 
the limit of its credit at the banks, has no recourse but to its friends. 

The average receipts of the last five years, including two years of 
business depression, had been $447,000. The Committee, therefore, 
felt safe in making a reduced apportionment of $417,000 for the work 
of the year. But no foresight could provide against so enormous a 
deficiency in the receipts. 

To meet the emergency the Committee have first sought to cut 
down expenditures, endeavoring to save as much as possible from the 
present limited apportionment. They have also appropriated to the 
work of the current year the entire remainder of the Stickney legacy, 
which seems to have been provided providentially for the present 
crisis, than which none other more serious is likely tooccur. This 
exhausts all available funds. There is no legacy or reserve of any 
kind upon which we can henceforth depend. Nothing can avert 
intense suffering on the part of our missionary brethren and another 
burdensome debt at the end of the year but prompt and generous 
collections from the churches, and large and self-denying individual 
gifts. 

Once more the great home missionary enterprise, which is not ours 
but the Master’s, is thrown upon Christian hearts. We are involved 
in an exigency that suggests renewed consecration, confession, and 
prayer. May we not hope that in the closet, at the missionary con- 
cert, and in the public services of God’s house, these precious interests 
may be remembered, and that, in these times of returning prosperity, 
earnest supplications, with thanksgiving, may precede and accompany 
the riches of our liberality as those riches are poured out in noble 
and generous gifts. The need is real, and it is urgent. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, 
THE SECRETARIES. 


We give this appeal for the Home Missionary Society a 
place of prominence on our editorial page, because we wish 
to give it emphasis in the eyes of all our readers. The 
times have been hard, no doubt. The appeals for the 
Armenians, for the suffering poor close at hand, and for 
election funds, have been urgent. These facts are perhaps 
sufficient to account for the otherwise extraordinary falling 
off in the receipts of the Home Missionary Society. But 
they do not help the missionary preachers in the West. 
Do you remember that every preacher who fails to pay his 
debts promptly brings by that very fact discredit on the 
Church? Do you remember how many men there are 
whose answer to the question, “‘ Which is the first com- 
mandment of the law?” would be, “Owe no man any- 
thing’? D> you consider that an empty treasury in a mis- 
sionary society means not only suffering to the missionary, 
not only impairment of the work, but also dishonor to his 
cause ? 

The times are better; the election expenses are over ; the 
calls of the poor at home are to beless. Let the first effect 
of the improvement in conditions be felt where it is most 
needed. And where is it more needed than in the homes 
of ministers, ill paid at best, and now long waiting for any 
payment ? 
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The Situation in Armenia 
By Grace N. Kimball, M.D. 


HE situation in Turkish Armenia is such as to 
make it the solemn duty of every one calling 
himself Christian to obtain definite information 
in regard to it in order to arrive at intelligent, 

well-founded convictions. 

For not only does the solution of this question mean 
very much in the progress of European civilization and 
prosperity, but it is also to have a wide-reaching effect on 
Christianity itself either for better or worse. 

One who has not been in Armenia (and by that I mean, 
not Constantinople, but in Armenia itself), however well 
read or interested he may be, can have very little idea of 
the actual situation at the present time. 

The Government, from the Sultan down to the petty 
local official, is thoroughly imbued with the idea that the 
Armenians are rebels, are plotting and working toward a 
revolt, and are hoping to establish themselves in autonomy, 
and to drive out the Moslems, or in theig turn to persecute 
and to massacre such as may remain in their borders. 

So fiercely have the fires of the characteristic fanaticism 
of the Turks been fanned by official action that they 
simply refuse to accept the most convincing proof of 
the innocence of the mass of the Armenian people—wish- 
ing rather to believe, and to act ruthlessly on the belief, 
that the opinions and plans of the few are shared by the 
many. 

The common people, Turks and Kurds—even more 
fanatical and ignorant than the official class—only too 
eagerly follow the initiative given, having the common 
motive with their rulers of reaping a rich but short-lived 
harvest of pillage and despoliation. Many of both the 
official and non-official class feel that the last days of 


Turkish domination have come, and that whatever of per- ' 


sonal gain is to be snatched from the crumbling ruins must 
be snatched quickly. 

On the Armenian side, out of the estimated 2,000,000 
of that nationality in Turkey, not less than 100,000, or 1-20 
of the whole population, have either been killed or forcibly 
converted to Islam. A few thousands have secretly or 
openly succeeded in leaving the country, and all who pos- 
sibly can do so are following their example. 

The death-rate from endemic and epidemic diseases, 
made a hundred-fold more virulent through the untold 
hardships and unnatural conditions imposed upon the 
people, is rapidly increasing. At the same time the mar- 
riage and birth rates are falling off still faster. All these 
factors aid very materially to bring about that consumma- 
tion so devoutly desired by the Turk—Armenian exter- 
mination. 

Of the uncomputed remnant of the Armenian people, it 
is perfectly within the truth to say that not one out of a 
hundred know or care anything about revolution, or the 
political situation in any of its phases. Their one and 
only desperate desire is peace and reasonable security at 
any price or from any quarter. They are perfectly willing 
to remain under Turkish rule, and only inarticulately beg 
for the permission to live and work. Iam aware that this 
statement may be challenged by some, but I make it care- 
fully, and as the result of close contact with practically the 
whole population of one of the largest and most typical 
of the provinces of Armenia. But very much in evidence 
to the Turkish Government, and increasingly so to the 
general public, is that small but active and often ill-advised 
body known as the Armenian revolutionary party. This, 
so far as Turkey is concerned, is an extraneous and 
invading body, with a by no means strong following in 
Turkey itself—a following composed almost entirely of 
men under thirty, a large per cent. under twenty years of 
age. Whatever hot-headed demonstration has character- 
ized the revolutionary policy—to agitate with a view to 
attracting, or rather forcing, the attention of Europe and 
England—these demonstrations have met with quite as 


bitter condemnation from the great mass of localized 
Armenians as from the Turks themselves. 

And herein lies the atrocious guilt of the Sultan and his 
Government, that thousands of innocent lives have been 
ruthlessly sacrificed, while only the clumsiest effort has 
been made to seek out the real offenders, and compara- 
tively few have ever been brought to justice. 

The political infidelity of the few has been made a pre- 
text for carrying out a policy of absolute extermination of 
an innocent and most valuable people, in obedience to a 
mad and inexplicable prejudice against them in the mind 
of the supreme ruler. 

So we have, at the present moment in Turkey, the Govern- 
ment and the Moslem population utterly alienated from and 
fanatically suspicious of the Armenian minority. They are 
ready at the slightest pretext in any part of the country, 
or in all the country, to go off into one of those oft-repeated. 
debauches of butchery, restrained only partially by the 
undecided menaces of the European Powers, and by the 
ever-increasing precariousness of domestic politics and 
finances. 

On the other hand we have the Armenian people, deci- 
mated, demoralized by fear, and impoverished to a degree 
that is inconceivable to the Western mind, every, depart- 
ment of trade and labor closed, and with, at best, but 
momentary security to life and property. 

This condition of things has existed for two years and 
three months—each month worse than the one before— 
witnessing more than the realization of the worst fears, 
and seeing hope of rescue or relief ever growing fainter. 

Still the European deadlock holds. And still the Sul- 
tan, with a hopelessly bankrupt treasury, with an utterly 
rotten and demoralized bureaucracy, with his Moslem peo- 
ple excited to unquenchable fury against his Christian sub 
jects, with thirty to forty thousand Hamidieh Kurdish 
cavalry, fully armed and equipped, ready at any moment 
to declare autonomy if they are punished for murdering and 
pillaging their Christian neighbors—still Abdul Hamid II, 
talks of reform and means extermination. 

Meanwhile 200,000 Armenian families, robbed of every- 
thing, and, by the conditions which obtain, cut off from the 
ordinary means of earning a living, are looking to the 
Christian West for the meager necessities of life this winter. 
Probably 75,000 breadwinners have been lost to their 
families during the past two years, leaving approximately 
300,000 helpless and destitute women and children. How 
can we Americans help in this situation, which, without 
doubt, appeals to every one? 

First, there is the power of the influence of our great 
Christian Government to be thought of as a factor in 
bringing about a radical and permanent solution of this. 
question ; for, after all, it is the solution that the world 
groans for, and not the cheap palliations that have beem 
supplied at such enormous outlay of life and of money. 

England ought to feel—it is a disgrace to our Christianity 
that she has not already felt—that the United States 
Government is with her, heart and soul—and feet, if need 
be—in the defense of humanity. And this does not meam 
the demolition of the Turkish Empire. It should mean 
the constituting of a power strong enough to either reinforce 
or restrain the Turkish Government in such an effectual 
way as to make life once more possible for all right-minded. 
and innocent people in Turkey, be they Christian or be 
they Mohammedan. For it is not generally appreciated, 
perhaps, that thousands of the Mohammedan population, as 
well as the Christian, are reduced to great want and suffer- 
ing by the general social and economic demoralization. I 
am quite aware of the great delicacy of the international 
situation and of the futility of merely spasmodic outcries. 
from press and platform. Butit isa question for our Na- 
tional conscience how far we as a people are justified in 
pursuing a policy of selfish non-interference, when our 
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National influence and prestige can unquestionably do so 
much toward a safe issue from this intolerably cruel 
situation. 

Our representative at Constantinople should be a trained 
diplomat—the best we have. Our consular service should 
be so enlarged and strengthened as to become adequate to 
our Minister’s needs for supplying information and for 
enforcing his demands for the protection of American inter- 
ests. A Minister in Constantinople must have consuls in 
the interior, else it is virtually impossible for him to know 
the conditions under which his constituency is living, or to 
aid them when in danger or difficulty. Ever since British 
consulates were established in the interior of Turkey, 
American citizens in that country have been very largely 
pensioners on British consular service for protection, and 
for the transaction of all consular business. This great 
accommodation and benefit has been generously given by 
the British Government and by its consular representatives. 

Is it not time, and is this not the time, that our own flag 
should mean power and protection in Turkey? 

Again, as to our fleet. I have myself many times been 
an eye-witness to the wonderfully reassuring influence on 
all classes of a foreign gunboat. Russia has for months 
kept one or two naval ships in each of the Turkish Black 
Sea ports. And while we know this is not for humanita- 
rian reasons, yet the panic the population experiences when 
the ships withdraw shows clearly what a great factor for 
protection and peace their presence is. Why can we not 
keep a strong squadron in the eastern Mediterranean, 
not as a menace to Turkey, perhaps not even to add to the 
Sultan’s already sufficiently distracted condition by pushing 
indemnity, but to be there, adding strength to our diplo- 
matic standing, giving the English Government the }bene- 
fit of its co-operation, and acting, as it undoubtedly would, 
as a “ steadier ” to the general situation? No power on 
earth can for a moment suspect us of ulterior motives. 

Thus we see that to really help the Armenians we must 
contribute to the forces which shall bring about political 
relief. But we must at the same time alleviate their imme- 
diate mortal distress. 

It is quite safe to say that from Constantinople to Persia, 
from the Caucasus to Mesopotamia, nine-tenths of the 
Christian inhabitants of every city and village are reduced 
to dependence on outside aid for daily bread, clothing, and 
fuel. Orphans by tens of thousands are wandering home- 
jess and helpless. Thousands of widows have no refuge 
or protection against the evil intentions of their Turkish 
neighbors. 

These make crying demands on our human and Chris- 
tian sympathies. Money may be sent safely and expedi- 
tiously to Constantinople, and thence to the various centers 
of relief work. At each of these centers there is a body of 
experienced men and women, missionaries and British 
consuls, who will distribute the relief in the wisest possible 
way. ‘Two or three cents daily will feed one person, while 
$1 will go a long way toward clothing an individual or 
furnishing the winter’s fuel for a family. The condition of 
the widows and orphans, however, is one which appeals 
most strongly to our sympathies, as it offers also a most 
useful avenue of Christian benevolence, an opportunity of 
relieving desperate present need. Moreover, the establish- 
ment of orphanages under missionary supervision would 
utilize our large mission plant and put our work on a foot- 
ing difficult of attack by either Turk or Russian. Twenty- 
five dollars will take one of these poor, hungry, shivering 
children out of the street or from some hovel where he 
finds precarious shelter, and put him into a comfortable 
Christian home. The same sum or less annually will enable 
a homeless widow to become self-supporting, and to care 
for her own or others’ children in these orphanages. 

It is to be earnestly hoped that all who have given in the 
past to the relief of the Armenians will continue their 
gifts through this winter, remembering that, much as their 
gifts were needed last year, they are more generally and 
even more desperately needed this year. It isto be hoped 
also that all societies, clubs, and collecting agencies here- 
tofore working for this purpose may reorganize with re- 
doubled zeal. 
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It is also worth remembering that all aid so given means 
not only material relief to these sorely tried people, but in 
a very real way it means a moral support without which 
they would well-nigh lose faith in God and man. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N Y. 


The Christ We Preach 


By Professor C. A. Beckwith 
In Two Parts—II. 


While the newer thought of Christ brings into clearer 
light humanity and divinity, none the less it presents him 
as a person. We do not hesitate to speak of him as a 
person, and that, too, in every sense in which a person is 
known to us. It is as a person that he is making his 
impression upon the life of the world. To this end a num- 
ber of causes have ministered. 

One is a renewed study of the New Testament with a 
view to a truer conception of him. Read again your Syn- 
optic Gospels, and see if in their picture of Jesus from the 
infancy to the ascension there is remotest suggestion of 
aught but a single consciousness, developing and acting 
from one center of choice. Study once more the Gospel 
of John, and say what reason you discover for believing in 
two distinct, co-existent natures in Jesus. Or, again, as you 
turn to the great letters of Paul, where is his agreement 
with the pseudo-Athanasian Creed? True, he does speak 
of Christ at one time as man, at another time as the Son 
ot God, through whom all things were created, and in 
whom they realize their ideal end. But he seems to have 
no suspicion that he is referring to a divine being who has 
added to himself a finite nature. His metaphysical theory, 
like that of John, of the person of Christ, is only in the 
most scanty way intimated. If John says that the Logos 
became flesh and dwelt among us, Paul declares that though 
Christ was in the form of God, yet he emptied himself and 
became in the likeness of men; that, though rich, yet he 
beggared himself that he might enrich others. It was, then, 
as a person, apart from metaphysical subtleties, that Jesus 
made his immediate impression upon his disciples; as a 
person he was presented by the preachers of the Apostolic 
Church. 

We are not under bonds to comprehend all that is 
included in the personality of Christ. For we are, in large 
part, strangers to our own nature. We cannot discriminate 
between our rational self-consciousness and the instinct- 
ive intelligence of the lower animals. Nor are we able to 
define the limits of the principle of choice. When we 
come to the line that separates our independence from our 
relative dependence upon God, we have no theory to pro- 
pose. Why, then, should we fancy that we can wholly 
fathom the person of Christ, or infallibly describe all the 
elements of his nature ? 

The history of attempts of this kind would seem to 
be quite enough to ward us off from a repetition of the 
same. Such a Christ as these futile efforts present can- 
not be brought into intelligible, living apprehension, to say 
nothing of the needs of faith. Take, for instance, the 
statement of the Council of Chalcedon. Christ is to be 
confessed as “one and the same Christ, Son, Lord, Only- 
begotten, to be acknowledged in two natures, inconfusedly, 
unchangeably, indivisibly, inseparably: the distinction of 
natures being by no means taken away by the union, but 
rather the property of each nature being possessed and 
concurring in one person and one substance, not parted or 
divided into two persons, but one and the same Son, the 
Word, the Lord Jesus Christ; as the prophets from the 
beginning (have declared) concerning him, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ has taught us.” 

Wherein, then, it may be asked, lies the worth of such 
definitions of the person of Christ as are found in the creed 
just cited, or in the Westminster Confession, or the XX XIX. 
Articles? Are they to be summarily discarded, treated as 
relics of ancient armor, good for their day, but no longer 
of any use except to fit out theological museums? By no 
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means. But they stand as witnesses to the indestructible 
conviction that Jesus Christ was not only Son of God but 
also Son of man, not only divine but also human, not only 
proper Deity but also perfect man. Their framers felt, 
just as we feel, that, on the one hand, here was the unveil- 
ing of the essential nature of God; and, on the other hand, 
in him was the complete realization of all that man can 
become. No doubt dialectics can go no farther in analysis 
and logical formula as to this unique personality. But we 
hold not less firmly than they to the essential truth they 
sought to enshrine in their doctrine of the two natures. 
And if God and man are not to be arrayed in the sharp 
antithesis in which they were set by the Church Fathers, 
then some other statement, holding equally to the Deity 
and the humanity, may yet be framed which shall more 
adequately present the belief which the Church has held 
from the beginning. But whether thus framed or not, 
nothing must be allowed to rob us of the certainty that 
Christ was and is a person, the only perfect person whom 
men have ever known. 

5. Ethical interest in Christ has come to the front. If 
religion is in its last analysis ethical, it would seem as if 
this must have been the dominant note throughout the 
history of the Church. But, instead, the Church has been 
unconsciously occupied in laying a double foundation for 
this, its noblest development. 

One of these foundations is theological. To the service 
of this have been brought the richest treasures of every 
system of philosophy. No relics dug from the ruins of 
ancient cities would be more curious than a collection of 
the metaphysical speculations by which the nature of Christ 
has been investigated and explained. By a dialectical 
skill unsurpassed in any other department of human 
thought, the divinity of Christ was explored and in terms 
of exactest meaning defined. Indeed, it is sometimes hard 
to say how much of the divinity of the creeds is real and 
how much the product of philosophy. At first sight this 
seems the more strange, since the preaching of the Gospel 
in the Apostolic age, making little or nothing of philosophy, 
was in great part to men of simple minds; indeed, on the 
one hand it claimed that the wisdom (philosophy) of the 
world was foolishness with God, and, on the other hand, 
the Gospel was accounted by philosophers to be itself fool- 
ishness. And yet, as Hatch (“Christianity and Greek 
Philosophy,” p. 125) points out, “it is the more remark- 
able that within a century and a half after Christianity and 
philosophy first came into close confact, the idea and 
methods of philosophy had flowed in such mass into Chris- 
tianity, and filled so large a place in it, as to have made it 
no less a philosophy than a religion.” And this process 
has continued until the present time. Even now in some 
quarters, if the divinity of Christ is to be placed on a secure 
foundation, confident recourse is had first of all to meta- 
physics. Dialectics are applied to the inner nature of God, 
substance and attribute are investigated, and the entire 
outfit of philosophy is called into requisition. In this way 
no doubt the divinity of Christ may be affirmed, but no one 
need be surprised if the result is one mainly valuable for 
systematic theology, of less worth to religion and the 
preacher of the Gospel. No wonder if the hearers care 
little for such a message, when instead of bread they are 
offered a stone. Asa problem of philosophy, the person 
of Christ presents a question of the deepest concern. The 
reason has its rights, and men will never cease to bring to 
the personality of Christ their deepest thought, their keen- 
est logic, their questioning hypotheses, their amplest learn- 
ing. But Christ is more to us than a haunting problem of 
the reason. 

Thus the other element in him which has engaged the 
attention of the Church is what we may call in a narrow 
sense redemptive, soteriological. From the first Christ has 
been thought of as a Saviour. His relation to men in sin, 
as a ransom for sin, a deliverance from its guilt, a propitia- 
tion, an expiation, has been a constant message of the 
pulpit. It is this fact which has given such emphasis to 
the cross, the blood, the death of Christ. This is why the 
atonement has absorbed so much attention in the thought 
of the Church. The evangelist has gained his power over 
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men in proportion as he has confined himself to this feature 
of Christ’s relation to men. Far be it from me to appear to 
depreciate an element in the person of Christ which has 
shown its mighty power in the transformation of countless 
human lives, and which is the central note of the song of 
the redeemed in heaven. What I do say is, however, that 
only a part of this transcendent reality has been seized in 
the preaching of the Gospel. There is demanded, not a 
surrender of former positions, but an exhibition of the 
redemptive worth of Christ—that is, the showing of his 
ethical power. 

This is, as I conceive it, one of the leading lines of ad- 
vance in Christology in our day. ‘The fact is made evident 
in many ways. For instance, we no longer rely on predic- 
tive prophecy or on miracles as the main proof of the 
divinity of Christ. Many of the prophetic words once 
cited for this purpose, when interpreted with reference to 
the age and circumstances of their utterance, are not now 
available for a use which even the prophet himself would 
have disclaimed. It isonly as Christ is the perfect expres- 
sion of the divine love of which the whole development 
and the highest spirits in Israel were by their very nature 
anticipative and preparatory, that we speak of him as the 
fulfillment of prophecy. And notin wonderful works of 
power, not even in a bodily resurrection, can one discover 
the most convincing evidence of his divinity. The miracles 
of Christ are more difficult of proof than the divinity of 
Christ. We are, therefore, compelled to reverse the older 
methods of apologetics. Not the miracles, but the char- 


acter of Jesus, is our first concern. On nearly all persons 


alike his character makes the same impression. The un- 
broken communion with the Father, the perfect inward 
Spiritual purity, the love, the unfailing tenderness, the in- 
exhaustible compassion that gave itself so long as it might 
in life, and, when this was no longer possible, poured out the 
life itself in death—this is our testimony to his divinity. 
And he who runs may read. 

Not alone as affording a worthier conception of the di- 
vinity of Christ, but especially as providing the most power- 
ful law and impulse to moral living, is the ethical aspect of 
Christ of service. When the theologians affirmed that 
there was redemptive value in the life as well as in the 
death of Christ, they struck the keynote of this new mes- 
sage. Now, however, we are told that there is danger of 
the life of Christ receiving the emphasis once given to the 
death. And there are indications that this expectation 
may be realized. One is the many recent studies in the 
life of Christ from the historical, critical, or interpre- 
tative point of view—all seeking to reach a juster ethical 
conception of his person. Another is the waning interest 
with which particular theories of the atonement are received. 
Still another indication is the complaint we have all heard 
that preaching is becoming almost wholly ethical. Now, if 
we are to call that preaching ethical which is dry and ab- 
stract and scholastic, which fails to kindle the emotions 
and to inspire to right living, then the less we have of it 
the better. But so far as preaching has the ring of 
the Sermon on the Mount and breathes the spirit of the 
good Samaritan, and, drawn from the love of the Saviour, 
inspires to a life in principle like his, then not only will 
we not complain, but beg our pastors to give us more 
of it. 

This ethical presentation of Christ has a special message 
of enlightenment for two great classes of people : firstfor the 
large number of men in Christian congregations who need 
to be shown that they are Christians, for the most part, in 
all but name ; and then for scores of timid and sensitive 
souls who, never having had any great emotional experi- 
ence in religion, are closely following the Master in the 
unobtrusive service of love, yet who hesitate to call them- 
selves by his name. 

The secret of Jesus’s life is gathered up into five short 
words, so simple that even a child cannot mistake them : 
“ He went about doing good.” It is the business of the 
pastor to ascertain what this means, to interpret its rich 
contents to his people, and to make it contagious. 

These, then, are some of the features of the person of 
Christ which are becoming more prominent than they have 
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ever been in this special form: the actual and yet the 
spiritual Christ of the Gospels; the humanity of Christ; 
the deity of Christ; the unity of his person ; and his ethical 
worth. From this survey it is evident that a reconstruction 
of Christology is already under way and is rapidly advanc- 
ing to a higher synthesis. Reconstructions have already 
taken place along other lines of religious thought. Salva- 
tion is no longer limited to the soul, but includes the whole 
man. Righteousness is neither imputed nor transfused, 
but character. ‘The church is not ecclesiasticism, but Chris- 
tian service organized. Human life, instead of being a 
probation for another—the only real—world, is here and 
now in contact with eternity. 

We should, therefore, expect reconstruction of doctrine 
concerning Christ. We need fear no changes here, pro- 
vided only there is given a truer and more effective pres- 
entation of him whom we worship and serve. It is of no 
avail to rehabilitate our conceptions in the outworn phra- 
seology of the first centuries. Such terms as essence, 
hypostasis, substance, distinction of natures or of nature 
and person, are foreign to our habits of thought. Their 
usefulness mainly ceased when the philosophy of which 
they were the expression passed away. But with the sur- 
render of the philosophy, we do not give up the reality 
which the fathers sought to define. A similar assertion 
may be made of certain terms of the New Testament, as 
Logos, Image of the Invisible God, Radiance of God’s 
Glory, Very Image of his Substance, the Beginning of the 
Creation of God. The moment we try to imprison these 
words in the hard and fast lines of metaphysics, we not 
only miss their meaning and ignore their latent capacity 


for suggestion, but also lose the living Christ among dead. 


forms. Even Jesus utters words liable to be misunder- 
stood, if we narrow them down to a bare literalism: “Iam 
the Life, the Light, the Way, the Resurrection, the Bread 
of Life.” Rather must we receive these words as lumi- 
nous parables flashing forth suggestions from a living center. 
Under whatever figure of speech and philosophic form, it 
is our business to find and state in language intelligible to 
men of to-day the “truth as it is in Jesus.” This need 
finds a voice in arecent sermon: ‘‘ We want as never before 
a Christ whom men can see, whom they can understand, in 
whom they can believe without doing violence to all their 
common sense.”’ Whether it is possible perfectly to satisfy 
the foregoing requirement or not, it must at least be our 
aim to make the person of Christ a rational object of faith. 

In this reconstruction of doctrine concerning Christ we 
may not hope perfectly to rationalize all that faith appre- 
hends. For when we have done our utmost to uncover 
the mysteries of his person, there remain to us, as to all 
who have preceded us, regions of reality, depths of mean- 
ing, sources of power, which we can feel but cannot ex- 
plain. Their presence in the historical Christ is witnessed 
to in such words as these: “ Depart from me, for I am a 
sinful man, O Lord!” ‘* Never man spake like this man!” 
“Truly this was aSon of God!” ‘“ My Lérd and my God!” 

It is no objection to a view of Christ that it makes large 
demands on faith. Any presentation which is to seize the 
reality of this incomparable life, which is to account for 
its mighty impression on human thought and conduct and 
worship, which is to kindle into enthusiastic and perma- 
nent devotion the homage of great souls, inspiring to self- 
realization and the service of God and man, must enshrine 
a personality of exhaustless possibilities. 

This reconstruction of our view of Christ is profoundly 
affecting conceptions of the incarnation, the atonement, 
and the exaltation. 

As to the incarnation, there is less and less insistence 
on the way the “ Word became flesh.” On the one hand, 
there is the difficulty raised by Biblical criticism concern- 
ing the stories of the infancy of Jesus; then the total dis- 
agreement among the theologians in their theories of the 
Kenosis, so that to many people the older form of state- 
ment seems ready to vanish away. On the other hand, 
there is the thought of man’s kinship with God; and, fur- 
ther, that view of development in which God is seen to be 
continually pouring the fullness of his own life into the 
finite, in orderly progression and ever higher forms, thus 
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creating the presumption of a consummation of which all 
past movements of the world had been till Christ pro- 
phetic. The incarnation is thus not a break in the mani- 
festation of the divine, but a rational goal and personal 
completion of the evolutionary process which is ever 
towards the perfect expression of the divine. And the per- 
fect expression of the divine is love. 

The new views of the person of Christ are also power- 
fully influencing conceptions of the work of Christ. Ideas of 
substitution, embedded in terms of a realistic and bygone 
philosophy, a governmental theory which finds in God a 


‘ great moral Governor administering the world after the 


pattern of an earthly king—these, as exclusive presenta- 
tions, are losing their hold on men, since they are felt to be 
but partial aspects of an infinite truth. Some better state- 
ment must be found of the fact that God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself. Whether the atone- 
ment was the sole aim of God’s revelation in Christ or not, 
one thing is clear: it has only one ultimate principle—it is 
grounded in the divine Fatherhood. The moral necessity 
of love to sacrifice itself in behalf of the needy finds here 
its supreme exemplification. The atonement is thus one 
moment in the coming forth of infinite love for the realiza- 
tion of sonship in man. Its character is ethical, deter- 
mined by the relations of personal beings. It is God’s 
mode of seeking men: not by denial of his own nature, 
not by surrender of his supremacy, not by hiding from him- 
self the unreason and ruin of sin, not by turning himself 
from the soul that tramples upon his goodness; but, un- 
changed by defiance or neglect of man, drawing near with 
forgiving love, he subdues the power ot sin and wins 
response to his gracious self-giving in Christ. 

Finally, if our thought of the Christ is true, then his exal- 
tation gains a far wider significance. In the older theologies, 
and 1 believe, too, in the training of our older pastors, 
there was a singular incompleteness of teaching on this 
point. It was, indeed, held that Christ had been exalted to 
supramundane glory, but the inner nature, the ethical and 
spiritual power, of this fact was but inadequately conceived. 
The apostolic view is, however, the only one which is valid 
for faith. The exaltation of Christ is not simply his with- 
drawal from the sphere of human activity and suffering 
into a celestial world, however glorious; it is his continued, 
ever-mightier self-manifestation in men, the carrying forward 
of his redeeming work henceforth in the Spirit. His interces- 
sion is thus his unceasing mediation in the unseen world 
of redemption from God toman. The Parousia, the Com- 
ing of Christ, is an increasing revelation of his presence 
ever more completely embodying itself in human society on 
till the consummation. If, according to Bishop Westcott, 
there is a ‘‘Gospel of Creation,” or if, as Professor Orr 
asserts, “the entire creation is built up on redemption 
lines ;” if, again, humanity is the head of creation, and the 
incarnation is the highest point of God’s personal revela- 
tion in man, then from that living center established in 
human history is to go forth, until the consummation, the 
redeeming activity through which Christ is to “ fill all 
things”’—the inner center of harmony throughout the 
universe. Christian ethics is, therefore, a study of the 
individual and social ideals towards which Christ is lead- 
ing men. The history of the Church is the story of the 
Christ energizing in the thought and affection and service 
of those who receive him. The great movements of 
humanity, social, industrial, political, philosophical, and 
religious, are inspired by the unseen Lord, who will also 
guide them to their rational goal. Thus do we interpret 
the words: “ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the con- 
summation of the age.”’ 


The busy fingers fly, the eyes may see 
Only the glancing needle which they hold, 
But all my life is blossoming inwardly, 
And every breath is like a litany ; 
While through each labor, like a thread of gold, 
Is woven the sweet consciousness of Thee. 
— Susan Coolidge. 
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The. Religious Training of Children 
By the Rev. Philip Cole 


Professor Drummond, in his “ Ascent of Man,” calls 
our attention to the advantage of the long period of 
infancy and childhood. The young of the lower animals 
stay with the parent only a short time, while the child 
remains dependent upon the human parent for many years. 
‘The eternal fitness of things shines out here, for the parent 
in the case of the lower animals has little experience to 
impart to its young, while the human parent has a great 
wealth of experience to impart tothe child. This transfer- 
ence of experience requires as one of its conditions obedi- 
ence to the parent. There is, therefore, the strongest 
natural basis for the fifth commandment. The particular 
point which I wish to emphasize is that this obedience on 
the part of the child should be required just as faithfully 
in religious matters as in secular, 

As a matter of fact, in many families this religious obedi- 
ence is not faithfully required. The child is too often left 
to his own inclination. His parents require him to attend 
the public school, but the slightest childish disinclination 
seems to justify absence from the Sunday-school. If the 
suggestion of the parent, supplemented by a little coaxing, 
does not start the child toward the church, nothing further 
is done about the matter. I suspect that one cause for 
this too common state of affairs is to be found in the relig- 
ious tolerance which is grounded in our national life. 
The American principle of allowing men to worship God 
according to the dictates of their own consciences is sound 
and healthful. But many parents seem to assume that 
this religious freedom is to be extended to children of ten- 
der age as well as to adults. The parents are in duty 
bound to provide religious culture for the child. At an 
age when some parents leave it to the inclination of the 
- child whether he shall attend Sunday-school or not, the 
child is not thought competent to select his food, or his 
dress, or his companions. If the child is subject to the 
guidance of parents and teachers in his secular studies, 
why not in his religious studies? These religious studies 
are certainly not less important than the so-called “ bread 
and butter studies.” Christian parents believe that man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
<eedeth out of the mouth of God. 

The child ought to know portions of the Bible as well as 
he knows portions of the history of the United States ; he 
ought to know the principles of Christian doctrine as well 
as he knows the principles of physiology. The reader will 
see how these statements emphasize the importance of the 
Sunday-school and of Bible teaching in the home. At the 
‘same time we are reminded how sadly inadequate many of 
our Sunday-schools and homes are. It would be the high- 
est Christian wisdom for our churches to pour large sums 
of money into the Sunday-schools, equipping them with spe- 
cially trained teachers. During the week the children might 
then receive the same pastoral care as is now given to the 
members of the church. In a large parish the pastor of 
the church can discharge only a part of his duty to chil- 
dren ; the work might be efficiently done if there were 
several paid assistants who devoted all of their time to the 
Sunday-school. The work is now done in our Sunday- 
schools by consecrated officers and teachers; but these 
officers and teachers, who are busy men and women during 
the week, cannot accomplish what could be accomplished 
by trained workers giving their whole time to the work. 

The hopeful fact is that this religious knowledge faith- 
fully implanted in the mind of the child acts there like 
vital seed. ‘“*The words that I speak unto you,” said 
Christ, “they are spirit and they are life.” Even if the 
child is not soon converted, this knowledge does not wholly 
lose its efficiency, for it is constantly coming up in connec- 
‘tion with the providential events of life; it presents itself 
in the form of moral light and motive; and.the Holy Spirit 
uses it in his work upon the heart. 

The parent should require obedience from the child in 
the formation of Christian habits. The parent molds the 


‘social and industrial habits of the child; why not the 
celigious habits? 


Thus the parent can teach the child the 
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habit of prayer; the habit of giving to religious and char- 
itable causes—a most important habit if a proper propor- 
tion of the rapidly accumulating wealth of this country is 
to be devoted to high and holy ends, and if those who are 
increasing in wealth are to be saved from the vulgarity and 
the materialism which wealth often engenders. Then 
there are also the habits of Christian self-denial and 
courtesy. There are many homes where such habits are 
formed most carefully, and there the children beautifully 
exemplify the precepts of Christ, almost without knowing 
it. We sptak of some boys as “little men,” some girls as 
“littke women ;” so some children of very tender age may 
be called “ little Christians.” 

In addition to requiring obedience, let the parent make 
the whole environment of the child strong and _ healthful 
in religious sentiment, warm in personal religious influence, 
and stimulating to faith and virtue. The Holy Spirit 
works most effectively upon well-instructed minds, and 
the will yields most readily in one whose heart inclines to 
righteousness and love. 

It is possible that a child thus trained to obedience will 
become a skeptic; but he will be saved from that moral 
lawlessness which is so often the consequence of a denial 
of God. A professed atheist is sometimes found whose 
life seems morally upright, and men who are out of sym- 
pathy with the Church point to him and say, “‘ See what is 
possible without religion!’ Let it be remembered that 
many professed atheists are living upon the moral force 
of an early religious training, and are constantly fed and 
stimulated by the influence of a Christian society. A 
good moral life is almost sure to follow. 

There is one quality in which the average American 
youth seems to be deficient, and that is reverence. I 
believe that reverence is fundamental, and that it exercises 
the utmost influence over life and character. The learning 
of religious obedience cannot fail to imcrease reverence, 
and thus to issue in a great national benefit. 


‘ John Brown at North Elba 
By Elizabeth Porter Gould 


Visiting recently the home of John Brown in the heart 
of the Adirondack region, I could but picture the hero— 
“type and synonym of the just,” as Alcott called him—in- 
troducing himself to Gerrit Smith (in 1848), some two years 
after the small colored colony had taken up with the latter’s 
offer of land for farms. ‘ I am something of a pioneer,” he 
said. “I grew up among the woods and wild Indians of 
Ohio, and am used to the climate and the way of life that 
your colony find so trying. I will take one of your farms 
myself, clear it up and plant it, and show my colored neigh- 
bors how such work should be done; will give them work 
as I have occasion, look after them in all needful ways, 
and be a kind of father to them.” 

And so it happened that this “rarest of heroes,” as 
Emerson called him, “living to ideal ends, without any 
mixture of self-indulgence or compromise,” left in his forty- 
eighth year the wool business in which he had been en- 
gaged, and removed with his family from Springfield, Mass.., 
to this township of North Elba. 7 

His daughter Ruth tells how the day they crossed the 
mountain from Keene it was rainy and dreary; but her 
father kept up their spirits by pointing out things new 
and interesting on the way. Every little while they stopped 
to get a cup of water from the sparkling streams. The 
mountain scenery seemed to them “awfully grand.” Their 
father urged them to notice the fragrance arising from the 
spruce, hemlock, and balsam trees. Their driver from 
Westport through the Keene Valley was a negro called 
Jefferson, who was going to North Elba to live. At last, 
after crossing the mountain from Keene, they came to the 
farm, with its cabin and. barn, which had been secured for 
their home, It seemed very small for a family of nine, 
said the daughter. “It is small,” said the father, “ but 
the main thing is, a// keep good-natured.” 

The one good-sized room below was the kitchen, dining- 
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room, and parlor. There were a pantry and two bedrooms, 
while a chamber furnished a space for four beds. 

The first morning after their arrival the father hired a 
negro escaped from slavery to help on the farm, making 
ten in the family. The mother being out of health, a 
colored widow was employed as housekeeper and cook. 

As from boyhood days John Brown had been planning 
how he could help the slaves, the way now seemed to open. 
Immediately he began to assist them by surveying their 
land, teaching them habits of industry and thrift, and even 
buying provisions and clothes for the most needy. He 
worked in every way for their rights. He soon introduced 
his favorite breed of cattke—Devons—his sons Oliver, 
Watson, and Salmon driving them from where he had 
bought them, near his birthplace in Torrington, Conn. 

It was in this little first home of John Brown that Mr. 
Richard H. Dana and two friends, as travelers hungry and 
worn, came for refreshment. In the *‘ Atlantic Monthly ” 
for July, 1871, he tells of the primitive life of this “tall, 
gaunt, dark-complexioned ” pioneer, a “‘ grave, serious man 
with a marked countenance and a natural dignity of man- 
ner—that dignity which is unconscious and comes from a 
superior habit of mind.” At table he says there was a 
“solemn grace.” He observed that he called the two 
negroes by their surnames, with the prefixes of Mr. and 
Mrs. He was introduced to them in due form—* Mr. Dana, 
Mr. Jefferson.”” There seemed to be an “ unlimited family of 
children, from a cheerful, nice, healthy woman of twenty 
orso(Ruth), anda full-sized, red-haired son (Owen), through 
every grade of boy and girl, to a couple that could hardly 
speak plain.” Finding them at breakfast one morning, he was 
reminded of the patriarchal era, for Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
and their large family of children, with their hired men and 
women, including three negroes, al] sat at the table to- 
gether. Their meal was “neat, substantial, and whole- 
some,” 

This description of John Brown and his family seemed 
to be corroborated in the incidents told by the man who 
drove me to the now famous grave. As his sister had 
married one of John Brown’s sons, there seemed to be 
authority for what he said. As we passed a little schdol- 
house within a mile or so of the place, he said that was 
_ where he went to Sunday-school as a boy, when John Brown 
was the superintendent. He remembered his preaching 
there to the people. He spoke particularly of his being a 
tall, serious-looking man, with one idea in his mind—the 
extinction of slavery. ‘‘The negroes,” said this man, “ought 
to honor him, for he gave his life for them.” Everything 
seemed secondary to them, to which arrangement his 
family seemed to consent. 

This fact is illustrated in the story the daughter Ruth 
tells, how, when her father had made up his mind to go to 
North Elba, he asked them all if they should furnish the 
parlor with the little money he had to spare, or save it to 
buy clothing for the colored people. The family all said, 
“‘ Save the money.” Once John and his son John walked 
from Elizabethtown to North Elba in order to save money. 
Economies abounded for the cause. - 

When Mr. Frank Sanborn, the friend and biographer 
of John Brown, made his first visit to the family, in 1857, 
they had left this little first cabin for the house John had 
built himself, about two years after their coming to the 
wilderness. This is the house and farm which to-day have 
become his memorial. At that visit Mr. Sanborn says the 
house had but two plastered rooms, yet two families lived in 
it. Upon his second visit, three years later, when the trag- 
edy at Virginia was all over, he says there were two widowed 
women besides, whose husbands were killed at Harper’s 
Ferry. On both occasions he says he slept in a little cham- 
ber, partitioned off with a rude framework, but not plas- 
tered, the walls ornamented with only a few pictures, 
among them a portrait of Brown. (I wondered if this was 
the picture now hanging in the little room where we were 
invited to register. I think it must have been, as we were 
told it belonged to the house.) 

_ Arriving at nightfall, Mr. Sanborn says he was “closely 
pursued from the shore of Lake Champlain by a snow- 
storm, which murmured and moaned about the chamber all 
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night.” In the morning he found a small snowdrift on his 
coverlet, and on the floor near the bed another which had 
sifted through the roof. This was in February. I thought 
of all this when Mr. Reuben Lawrence, the faithful custo- 
dian of the place for twenty-six years, told of the cold 
winters he had experienced there, it having been forty-six 
degrees below zero last winter. 

But in spite of the cold and the loneliness, John Brown 
was ever in love with this region he had chosen for his 
home and burial-place. He ever felt it to be a good refuge 
for his family when away on his campaigns. Although to 
the visitor to-day the/immediate surroundings may seem 
somewhat barren and unattractive, yet the fine view of 
Whiteface Mountain from the front piazza, and of Mounts 
Marcy and McIntire—the other two highest peaks of the 
Adirondacks—on another, give it special interest. The 
horizon, on all sides, with its abiding hills, is broad and 
inspiring. Looking about the house, one can but be re- 
minded of the domestic life which flowered there with such 
heroism and simplicity. I recalled the story Mr. Sanborn 
tells in his biography, of how the pioneer father, finding on 
his return from a two years’ absence that his daughter 
Ellen, whom he had left an infant, was old enough to hear 
his favorite hymn, “ Blow ye the trumpet, blow,” took her 
on one knee, and daughter Annie on the other, and sang it 
to the tune of Lenox. It had been his custom to sing all 
his children to sleep with it, and some of his grandchildren. 
When it is remembered that he had seven children by his 
first wife, and thirteen by his second (seven of whom, how- 
ever, died in childhood, three in one week), the task, it will 
be seen, was no easy one. But his tenderness in domes- 
tic affairs was always noticeable, not only when with his 
family, but in his letters to them. In one written during 
his campaign of 1858 he says: “ The anxiety I feel to see 
my wife and children once more I am unable to describe. 
. . . The cries of my poor, sorrow-stricken, despairing 
children, whose ‘tears on their cheeks’ are ever in my 
ears, may, however, prevent my enjoying the happiness I 
so much desire. But courage, courage, courage the great 
work of my life I may yet see accomplished (God helping), 
and be permitted to return and ‘ rest at evening.’ ”’ 

After his son Frederick had been cruelly killed in Kan- 
sas, he said, “‘ If I thought I had one bit of the spirit of 
revenge, I would never lift my hand; I do not make war 
on slaveholders even when I fight them, but on slavery.” 
And when he wrote to his family of his conviction, by the 
Court, of treason and murder in the first degree, he said 
he felt no consciousness of guilt in the matter, nor even 
mortification on account of his imprisonment and irons; 
he felt perfectly sure that very soon no member of his 
family would feel any possible disposition to blush on his 
account. 

To one reading this, and his last letters, so full of Chris- 
tian faith and courage, the words of the leading young law- 
yer, John A. Andrew (afterwards Governor) in the excite- 
ment following the closing scenes in 1859, come to mind: 
“Whatever may be thought of John Brown’s acts, /ohn 
Brown himself was right.” 

This, with what’ Victor Hugo said, ‘‘ What the South 
slew last December was not John Brown, but slavery. 
Between the North and the South stands the gallows of 
Brown,” was uppermost in my mind as I stood on the 
great boulder a few rods from the house, where the volcanic 
heart had meditated over the condition of the oppressed. 
On one side the initials “J. B.”’ were cut with his own hand, 
while on the top another had cut, when the work was done, 
John Brown, 1859, By its side, in view of Tahawus (Mount 
Marcy) and Whiteface, he wished to be buried. And it is 
related that he expressed pleasure when, before his execu- 
tion, Governor Wise ordered that his body be delivered to 
his wife for burial there. Perhaps there was never a 
stranger procession than when, this being granted, the 
faithful widow accompanied the body of the martyr to the 
desired resting-place. John Brown needs no grander monu- 
ment than this great natural boulder that he loved. But over 
his grave, by its side, is the tombstone of his grandfather, 
Captain John Brown, a Revolutionary soldier, which he 
brought himself from the family burial-place in Canton, 
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Conn. Having inscribed on it the name of a son killed in 
Kansas, he placed it where he desired his grave to be. 
To-day the custodian lifts the wooden covering which pro- 
tects the old stone, and the many visitors read the added 
inscription in memory of the martyr himself. Wild rose- 
bushes, planted by the hand of a daughter, grow over the 
grave. The grave of a son is besideit. Outside of the sim- 
ple fence of wood which incloses them and the boulder is 
the granite monument recently erected (July, 1896) to com- 
memorate the act of Kate Field and nineteen others, in 
donating the John Brown farm (which they had bought 
years before) to the State. 

The United States flag waves over all, suggesting a 
National as well as State protection for the historic place 
now sanctified as a memorial. 


A Touch of Nature 


By Will N. Harben 


It was only a despised English sparrow, and yet it took 
hold of the hearts of half a thousand people and taught a 
lesson through its helplessness. 

The other day, as I was going down Broadway, I noticed 
a largeycrowd of people gathered around the great foun- 
tain-bowl in Union Square. As I drew near I observed 
that every eye in the assemblage was bent anxiously on 
the smooth, sloping stone under the spraying fountain in 
the center of the bowl. 

Looking closely, I saw that their attention was attracted 
by an English sparrow which had alighted on the stone 
and unwittingly become so drenched and cold that it could 
not fly ashore. The crowd had watched its feeble efforts 
to use its wings, had heard its piteous chirping, and a 
subtle sympathy settled upon them that softened every face, 
from the bootblack with his grimy tools under his arm to 
the fashionable lady in her dainty draperies. 

It was plain that the bird was slowly dying. It hung its 
little head despondently, and gave up trying to get away 
from the cold, steady beat of the spray. Now and then it 
would lose its grip upon the smooth stone and slide slowly 
down to the edge of the water, which to it lay like an ocean 
on all sides, and then, by an effort, would regain its place 
higher up on the rock. 

*‘Could not something be done to save it?’’ seemed the 
question lying restlessly on every face. This seemed sug- 
gested by the actions of other sparrows, who wildly chirped 
as they darted through the spray and fluttered warningly 
over the drowsy bird, as if to rouse him to a realization 
of his impending fate. 

“‘Something must be done!” said a young lady, with a 
sad, sweet face. ‘ Oh, it must not be allowed to die!” 

A boy, who had thrown down his bat and pocketed his 
ball, looked up at her curiously. 

“Huh!” he said, contemptuously, “I can get it out in 
a jiffy, if that’s all you want, Miss. I didn’t know it 
was yours. I thought it was just one of them regular 
sparrows.” 

“It isn’t mine,” the young woman replied, eagerly.; “but 
I don’t want it to die. Can you save it?” she asked, with 
trembling lips and glistening eyes. “If you will, I'll give 
you—lI’ll give you a quarter.” 

“ All right, then, he’s your bird,” said the boy in a manly 
tone. ‘* The water won’t be up to my waist. I don’t care 
if I do get wet; it won’t hurt me.” The boy darted under 
the arms and legs of some men in front of him and mounted 
the stone edge of the bowl. 

“*Come down from there |! 
a policeman. 

“Let him go, please,” said the young woman. 
says he can save the sparrow.” 

“It’s against the rules, ma’am; I can’t allow it,’’ was the 
reply. 

The face of the young lady fell. 

“ Please do, sir,’”’ she said, with a husky voice. 
dying ; it can’t live much longer.” 

“I don’t see why you can’t,” spoke up a red-faced brick- 
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layer, with bare brown arms. “The boy ain’t goin’ to 
dirty the blasted water.” 

“Tt’s against the rules,” repeated the policeman, but he 
flushed as if ashamed of the rules or himself, and he looked 
at thé little sufferer on the rock with a new interest. A 
murmur went through the crowd. It showed that the 
blue-coated limb of the law was out of favor with the 
spectators. 

‘“‘T think I can manage it, ma’am,”’ said the brick-mason 
to the young woman ; “ that is, if this here policeman will 
let me step on the grass out there.” 

The policeman raised no objections, and the bricklayer 
went across the grass to a tree, against which leaned a pole, 
on the end of which was a net in a hoop. 

When he had brought the net to the fountain, it was 
found that the pole was not more than half long enough to 
reach to the sparrow. Then the policeman went for a pole 
in another part of the park, and when he had brought it 
he and the brick-mason began to strap the two poles 
together with a leather strap from the pocket of the boy 
already mentioned. 

The crowd liked the boy ; they thought the brick-mason 
a good fellow, and they were beginning to think the man 
in blue was not so very bad. Like the general run of 
people, the crowd was not introspective or analytical. 
They did not stop to think that their overwhelming anxiety 
in behalf of that helpless bird was really a divinely myste- 
rious thing bubbling up in their souls. They would have 
been in favor of passing a law to exterminate the entire 
American colony of English sparrows, and yet they wanted 
—wanted with all their hearts to ‘see this one—this little 
helpless one—escape with its life. As the policeman 
reached out over the water with the poles and the net, they 
all hoped that the strap would hold firm. It seemed to me 
that the majority were, in some form or other, praying for 
the little life at stake. 

The young woman reached out her hand and drew the 
boy to her side, as he stood bare-headed near her. 

‘‘ Here’s your quarter,” she said, holding out the money 
to him with one hand, while she laid the other on his 
disheveled hair. 

‘‘Why, I didn’t get it,” he said, in astonishment; “ he 
wouldn’t let me.” 

‘IT know; but you wanted to, and tried. 
same. I wish you would take it.”’ 

The boy looked as if he did not want the money but 
was not strong enough to resist her, so he took it and 
wedged himself between two men to see what luck the 
policeman was having. He really hoped, now, for the sake 
of the young woman, that the bird would be rescued. 

The two poles were so short that it was only by bending 
over the edge of the bowl that the policeman could reach 
the sparrow’s resting-place, and then it was impossible to 
make the benumbed little creature understand that rescue 
was at hand. It would not permit the net hoop to pass 
under its feet. The other sparrows hovered over it and 
chirped frantically. Perhaps they thought it a trap to 
injure their mate, and perhaps they understood the humane 
intent, and with cheering voices were trying to rouse the 
sparrow to save itself. 

Every effort in this direction failed; then the policeman 
had to resort to more violent measures. He succeeded in 
throwing the net over the bird, and then dragged it from 
the stone into the water. Down the net and bird went to 
the bottom, but, the sparrow being the lighter and the net 
unwieldy, the bird rose to the surface first, and before the 
policeman could catch it in the net it had fluttered back to 
its watery perch. 

“Oh!” escaped from a hundred throats in disappointed 
accents, and then the silence became more profound. 
Had a human life been at stake the people could hardly 
have been more anxious. The young woman’s lips were 
quivering. 

Time after time the policeman raked the sparrow from 
the stone into the water, but was rewarded only by seeing 
the little thing flutter back to its sole comprehension of 
safety. Its strength was giving out. It was only by great 
effort that it reached the stone; then when the policeman 
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raked it off it sank more heavily and came to the surface 
very slowly. 

“What a pity!” said an old beggar-woman ; “ it’s done 
with now, sure.” 

But exhaustion had saved the sparrow’s life. It could 
no longer fly from its would-be rescuer, and the policeman 
dipped it out of the water and carefully brought it ashore. 

‘The young lady was at his elbow. 

“* Ts it alive ?” she asked. 

The policeman held the motionless bit of flesh in his 
broad hands tenderly, and examined it carefully. It was 
breathing. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said, finally. 
right when it gets a good sunning.” 

The crowd pressed after him as he turned away, but 
they could go only to the edge of the grass. The police- 
man put the bird at the root of atree in the broad, warm 
sunshine, and came back. 


‘Tt will come out all 


The young woman was waiting for him, most of the crowd 


having dispersed, as if ashamed of having shown bits of their 
hearts in public. 

“ IT am so much obliged to you,” said the young woman. 
He raised his hat politely, flushed a little at he knew not 
what, and then went across the walk to shake up a tired 
tramp who had gone to sleep on a bench. 


A Tragedy in a Pear-Tree 


By Fanny D. Bergen 


It was a cloudy, damp Sunday, late in May. For three 
days it had rained or misted most of the time, and it was 
cool, even for eastern Massachusetts, for the time of year. 
Ten days before, we had discovered that a pair of cheery 
robins had a nest not more than eighteen or twenty feet 
from our western chamber windows, and were feeding their 
four little ones. The nest rested securely in a crotch of 
@ pear-tree in the next-door yard. We had heard the 
irobins, with many other birds, singing from dawn till sun- 
set for weeks, and yet these two little neighbors, all un- 
noticed by us, had built their snug home so very near our 
eyes. They had lined it well with cotton-wool, and by 
chance had left fluttering a long, tattered piece of this, 
which was held fast to the branches by the nest. Even 
this cotton had escaped our careless eyes when we watched 
the pear-tree whitening with blossoms, and at first it seemed 
impossible that the nest among the green leaves really had 
young birds in it. But so it was, and it was an all-day 
delight to watch the little family and to see the patient 
mother keeping her young ones warm, while Mr. Robin 
never tired of foraging for wife and children. Then some- 
times he took his turn on the nest and let Mrs. Robin go 
out to stretch her wings, pick up something to eat for her- 
self, and maybe bring home a bit for the birdlings. Or 
now and then the two would quietly sit side by side for a 
little time on the nest, doubtless full of bright hopes and 
plans for the coming days, when the growing nestlings 
would be quite feathered, when they would need to be 
taught to use their wings, and of how at last they would fly 
away from the little home to try the beautiful green world 
for themselves. 

So it went on, and the young ones were fed and were 
disciplined—for a sensible robin parent, according to Jack, 
the youngest of us who observed the robins and their 
doings, does not always give the tidbit he brings home to the 
child that calls loudest or stretches highest his neck. Oh, 
no! each seems to get a fair share, and must wait his turn. 
We were counting the days until the flying-lessons should 
begin, and had seen how during the cool, rainy days the 
parents kept their young warm and well fed, hour after 
hour, when on this Sunday morning there arose in the 
robin pear-tree a great outcry of voices of angry, frightened 
birds. The two old robins were making violent attacks 
on some stranger bird that as yet had not escaped them, 
and a number of English sparrows with loud cries were 
flying about the scene of the fray. Jack rushed out of the 
kitchen door, leaped the fence, and stood beneath the nest 
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about which had arisen the sudden din. Justas he reached 
the tree a bird fell at his feet. It was the strange bird, a 
beautiful black-billed cuckoo. When it was laid in my 
hand it was still warm and one eye was bright and alive, 
but a drop of blood fell from a wound near the other eye, 
the feathers were ruffled, and examination showed another 
deep wound on the back. Both injuries had been inflicted 
by the bill of another bird, probably a robin. I watched 
the handsome fellow lying so still in my hand, saw the clear 
eye glazing over, and, after a sudden movement, saw the 
lovely, long wings slowly draw together and cross them- 
selves on the breast like hands or arms in prayer. It 
seemed unutterably sad to have so perfect a creature cut 
off in a moment from a life so full of motion and of joy. 
The soft ashen-white breast, the shimmer of golden irides- 
cence playing over the faint olive-brown plumage of head, 
back, and the upper feathers of the wings, the long tail, 
the narrow vermilion circles around the hazel eyes, the 
metallic-blue feet and claws, added to his graceful shape, 
combine to make this bird very beautiful. At first glance 
he looks gentle enough, too; but the hooked blue-black bill 
and the bright red setting of the eye impart a cruel look 
to the head. The coloration of this bird affords an excel- 
lent illustration of what artists call the unifying color 
theory. There is a hint of the brilliant hue about the eyes 
in an exquisite salmon tint on the white of the under sur- 
face of the wings, and the midrib of the longer feathers of 
tail and wings is very ruddy. 

The two robins seemed disturbed and frightened during 
the afternoon following their encounter with the cuckoo, 
and before night it was decided from their behavior that 
something was wrong with the young ones. Next day the 
lonely chirping of the parents continued, though neither 
bird was seen to brood on the nest. At length Jack 
climbed to look into it, and, alas! it was desolate. One 
birdling lay dead in the nest, one on the ground beneath, 
the other two were gone. Whether they had been carried 
off by the cuckoo in earlier attacks than the one that ended 


in his death I cannot say, but without doubt he had to do 
with the ruin of the happy home in the pear-tree. 


The foreign cuckoo builds no nest, but drops her eggs 
in the nests of other birds, leaving them to be hatched and 
fed by the kindly robin, sparrow, or mother bird of what- 
ever kind in whose nest she chooses to lay an egg. The 
young cuckoo grows rapidly, and soon is able to assist in 
this bandit work by shouldering overboard the smaller nest- 
lings among whom he was hatched. Our American cuckoo 
is more domestic than the foreign, and does build a care- 
lessly constructed nest. But he is a sort of pirate among 
other familiar birds, preying without mercy on their eggs 
in the chance absence of the owners. Some believe that 
he also eats the young of his neighbors. Apparently these 
fine, handsome fellows are aware of their bad reputation, 
for the cowardly, skulking manner of the cuckoo when in 
the presence of the robin, grosbeak, and other birds smaller 
than himself is proverbial. By such birds he is quickly 
driven into cover. He must have a guilty conscience. 


Vox Populi 


By Priscilla Leonard 


True is the people’s sturdy soul ; 

The pessimist, whose narrow dread 
Would yield them a reluctant dole 

Of power, may shrink to see instead 
In their wide hand the mighty whole, 

The sovereign crown upon their head. 


But he whose wiser, wider view 

Sees the sure struggle of his kind 
Toward the righteous and the true, 

Leaves, day by day, such doubts behind, 
Rests on the many, not the few, 

And deeply trusts the people’s mind. 


‘« 
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For the Little People 


Little Boy Blue 
Puzzle 
By A. E. C. 
“(The words to be supplied ‘parr the names of 


‘Our little boy blue, while asleep in the hay, 

Had a dream that the hay-field had turned to 
a bay, 

And in the clear waters around and about 

‘Were hundreds and hundreds of beautiful . 


He sprang to his feet, forgetting his horn 
{Who cared if the cows did get into the corn?) ; 
He’d get him a pin with a stout piece of cord, 
And if interrupted he’d draw out his ——. 


His line he threw out, his line he threw in; 
He kept very quiet, his trophies to win ; 

But, alas and alas! though he waited till night, 
_Not a bite did he get from blue fish or ——. 


He gave a deep sigh as he drew in his line; 
He wished he'd looked after the sheep and the 


kine ; 

"When, bebold! there stood, laughing and wav- 
ing his hat, 

A queer little fellow, "bout as tall as a ——. 


His face was a sunbeam, his cheeks like a rose, 

There were rings on his fingers, and bells on 
his clothes ; 

You’d have thought from the rainbow its 
colors he’d stole, 

His dress was so brilliant from head to his ——. 


‘“ Ho, ho, my fine fellow, would you learn how 
to fish ? 

Just listen a minute and get out your dish ; 

I’! play you a tune on my silver-strung harp, 

You’ll catch all you want, including some ——.” 


His touch like a zephyr on each tiny string 

Was quick as the fan of a humming-bird’s 
wing. 

‘So sweet was the music, the fish danced a reel, 

Then marched up the bank, being led by a ——. 


Our little boy jumped, his basket to fill, 

But when he looked round the music was still. 
The frolic was over, all over the fun, 

And nothing was left but the fast setting ——. 


What the Sunflowers Found to Do 
By Alice Jean Patterson 


The sunflowers were in trouble. Mr. Blue 
Jay happened along one morning just in time 
to hear all about it. 

“ It’s very hard to bear,” one large sunflower 
was saying. “ Here we stand, the tallest flowers 
in the whole garden. No one can help seeing 
us, and yet we do not receive the slightest 
attention from anyone. All the other flowers 
are admired and praised for their beauty or 
their fragrance. The little girls talk about 
the dear pansies with their pretty little faces, 
the lovely verbenas and sweet peas, the bright 
geraniums, the dainty alyssum, and the beau- 
tiful morning-glory. I’ve waited and listened, 
and longed to hear one cheery word about us ; 
but it has never come. Wonder why we were 
planted here to grow up and blossom among 
the flowers that people think are so beautiful ? 
I am sure there is some beauty about us. Our 
frills are of the brightest yellow, and our blos- 
soms, though small, are as dainty as the alys- 
sum and as beautifully shaped as the morning- 
glory; but no one ever takes the trouble to 
look for their beauty.” 

The flowers all nodded their heads mourn- 
fully as he ceased speaking. “ That does not 
trouble me much,” whispered another. “ For, 
after all, we are not very beautiful. Our 
leaves are coarse and rough, and although 
there may be some beauty in one of our 
blossoms, crowded together as they are into 
this clumsy head, they certainly cannot com- 
pare favorably with the velvety face of the 
‘pansy or the bright scarlet of the geranium. 
I can easily stand having nothing said about 
my beauty; but to remain here day after day 
and know that I am of no use to any one, that 
I do not help in any way to make a single 


creature happy—that is more than I can bear 
patiently. Do you know that those pansies 
were gathered yesterday to be sent to a poor 
sick girl? I heard little Anna say so, and 
this morning those sweet peas were carned as 
a gift to Mamie’s teacher. That is always 
happening. The other flowers are not only 
beautiful but helpful. Alas! who ever thinks 
of carrying a coarse sunflower to cheer a sick 
soul, or to offer as a gift to a friend ?” 

The sunflowers again nodded and rustled 
their leaves in sympathy. 

Mr. Blue Jay was beginning to feel very un- 
comfortable. He hardly knew whether to 
shp away without trying to hear more or to 
stay and offer some consolation to the discon- 
tented flowers. Being a curious fellow, he de- 
cided to remain, and was clearing his throat to 
speak, when another voice piped up. 

“* My dear brothers and sisters, I believe that 
we ought to be satisfied just 40 de sunflowers. 
In all the wide, wide world we are the only 
flowers that are recognized as belonging to the 
monarch of the day. No other flowers bear 
his name. He at least is glad that we are 
here. How lovingly he sends his first beams 
to greet us in the morning! How tenderly he 
smiles upon us through the entire day as we 
follow his course through the heavens, and 
then at eventide how kindly he sends his last 
rays to kiss us good-night! In our discontent 
we are forgetting our sun god. We stand 
with drooping heads looking down to the 
ground, when we should have our eyes fixed 
firmly upon him, I, too, long to be beautiful 
and useful, but: if our sun is satisfied with us 
as we are, why should we desire anything 
more ?” 

The sunflowers were much pleased with this, 
and, after a few more remarks, they decided to 
try to be content, but even this decision was 
made with many sighs. 

Mr. Jay could keep silent nolonger. “Spee 
—spee!” he cried, to attract their attention. 
“See here! see here! you are talking very 
foolishly. You are complaining too soon. 
You must be willing to wait till the proper 
time comes to be useful. You have decided 
wisely to content yourselves. and keep your 
eyes fixed on the sun. That is enough for 
you to do now; but, remember, by and by | 
shall-return with my friends and neighbors, 
and we shall show you how to be useful and 
to bring joy to others.” 

Before the sunflowers had recovered from 
their surprise enough to ask him what he 
meant, Mr. Jay, with another merry “ Spee— 
spee !” flew away. 

So the sunflowers no longer envied the other 
flowers. They hoped, while they kept their 
eyes fixed on the sun. 

The weeks sped rapidly away, while the 
sunflowers grew taller and coarser. Once or 
twice they heard a distant “ spee,” and thought 
that the jay was returning, but their time of 
waiting and hoping was not yet ended. 

The summer was gone, and the first autumn 
days sent the sunbeams to awaken the sun- 
flowers each morning. 

“ Our homely little blossoms have all fallen 
off,” one flower declared. ‘“ Oh, why does not 
the jay come back?” “ We have some shiny 
black seeds in their places,” whispered another. 
“I’m sure Mr. Jay will come soon. He'll come 
very soon.” 

The murmur of their voices had scarcely 
died away when the welcome “ Spee—spee !” 
sounded directly overhead. A rustle of ex- 
citement passed through the leaves of the 
plants. “Here we are, dear sunflowers!” 
shouted the jay. “I see you are waiting for 
us. I have invited all the birds to this ,won- 
derful feast you have been making ready all 
the summer months. Listen! do you hear 
them coming? Noisy things!” 

Sure, soon enough, from every direction 
came the sound of the gatheringhosts. There 
were merry, twittering goldfinches, saucy, 
chattering sparrows, and scolding blackbirds. 
There were ladylike catbirds, cheery robins, 
dignified thrushes, and numerous brothers and 
sisters of Mr. Jay. They settled by twos and 
fours and dozens upon the heavy heads, and 


began pecking out the sweet, delicious seeds 
that were arranged like rows of black beads. 

“ Dear, beautiful sunflowers !” was whispered 
again and again. “ How good of you to pre- 
pare all these tender seeds for us and keep 
them until now ; for the berries and grains are 
all gone, and it is so hard to find a good break- 
fast anywhere.” 

The birds all offered thanks as they flew 
away. A pair of finches lingered to pour forth 
a joyous song of gratitude. Dozens of spar- 
rows chattered “ Thank you, thank you!” all 
at the same time. “ We shall come again, dear 
sunflowers !” shouted the jays. So they did. 
The feast lasted many days. The first streak 
of the dawn brought the merry throng of birds 
to breakfast in the garden. 

The crowning happiness was yet to come. 
One morning Grandma Stone rushed out of 
the house crying: “ Those naughty birds are 
eating up all my sunflower seeds! I must 
gather some at once, for I should not know 
how to get on without my row of sunflowers. 
Their cheery faces smiling at me every morn- 
ing help more than anything else to make this 
seem like the old home.” 

The sunflowers bowed in grateful humility, 
while they whispered, “ It was a long time to 
wait, but at last we know that it paid to live, 
to grow, and to blossom only as homely sun- 
flowers.” 


A Queer Place to Ride 


Did you ever hear of such a thing as bicycle- 
riding on shipboard? The Kaiser William 
one day in his royal yacht passed the war-ship 
Hohenzollern. He noticed that a strip of lin- 
oleum was spread on the deck of the ship, and 
éhat four of the officers were practicing on 
their bicycles, performing what a small boy 
would call “stunts.” The Emperor sent for 
the officers and asked them why it was that 
when he was on board ship there was no 
bicycling, and he was told that the first officer 
had forbidden any cycling on board. The 
Emperor is an expert bicyclist. He immedi- 
ately insisted that a wheel should be brought 
and the captain of the ship appear at once. 
He insisted that the captain of the ship should 
mount the bicycle and begin to learn to ride, 
and now at the proper time there is bicycling 
on the deck of the great German war-ship. 


He Knew How 


A baby beaver was caught and given to a 
gentleman as a pet. Beavers, as you know, 
build dams in which they can make their 
houses. But here was this poor baby living 
in a house where there was no possibility of 
his having the kind of home that he would 
love to have. One day when the little beaver 
was in the kitchen, a leaky pee was put on the 
floor. The moment the baby beaver saw the 
water running in a little stream across the 
floor he ran out in the yard, and appeared ina 
minute with a chip. The gentleman who 
owned the beaver was called toseehim. The 
chip was placed in such a way as to stop 
the water, and the beaver hurried out and 
came in with another bit of wood, and then 
some mud. Orders were given that the 
beaver was not to be disturbed, but allowed to 
work out his plan; and in four weeks he had 
built a solid dam around the pail in which 
was the water. 


The Difference 


“ We bear a like name, 

And we look just the same,” 
Said one “a” to another small “a ;” 

“IT make others glad, 

While you make them sad— 
Will you tell me the reason, I pray?” 


“ I'd rather make gay,” 
Said the poor little “a,” 
“* But I cannot, and therefore I weep; 
The fault’s not in me— 
It depends, as you see, 
On the company one has to keep!” 
—Little Men and Women. 


‘ 
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New Books 


[The books mentioned under this head and under that of Books Received 
include all received by The Outlook during the week ending November 6. This 
weekly report of current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews of 
the more important works. ] 


Among books of the autumn to which people interested in literature 
will turn with especial eagerness is Clement K. Shorter’s account of 
Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle ; a volume which contains a great deal 
of new material relating to the Bronté family, which throws light on 
some important questions in connection with Charlotte Bronté’s novels, 
and which brings within the circle of its description many notable lit- 
erary figures and incidents. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 

Mr. Dobson, whose studies in the literature of the last century have 
been so widely read, studies which are full not only of “teemne-so' te but 
of charm, has now given the public the third series of Zighteenth- 
Century Vignettes (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York), taking its themes 
from the rich field opened up in the preceding volumes, and dealing 
with those themes in the same familiar, urbane, and critical spirit. 
The volume is illustrated with portraits. 

A sumptuous publication is Signor Luigi Arditi’s Wy Reminiscences 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York), edited by the Baroness von Zedlitz. 
There are many interesting portraits and facsimiles scattered through 
the volume, and the text is readable, though it has little pretense to 
literary merit. The book will be enjoyed by all those who have fol- 
lowed the history of music in general and of opera in particular during 
the past six decades. 

An abridged edition of Mr. James Bryce’s American Commonwealth 
has been prepared for the special use of schools and colleges. Noth- 
ing has been omitted which is essential to the main purpose of the work ; 
the paragraphs and chapters left out are those not bearing directly on 
the Constitution and government of the United States or the several 
States, discussions of technical points of law, and some of the broader 
general discussions not particularly useful in an educational way. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York.) 

Mr. H.C. Chatfield-Taylor thinks that Spaniards are less under- 
stood in America than any other people of Europe. In Zhe Land of 
the Castamets he does a good deal to remove the conventional and 
melodramatic idea of Spanish character. The chapters of the book 
form pleasingly discursive talks about Spanish character and scenes. 
There are many illustrations. (H.S. Stone & Co., Chicago.) 

Miss Isabel Maddison has compiled for the Bryn Mawr Graduate 
Club a Handbook of Courses Open to Women in British, Continental, 
and Canadian Universities, which presents in a very compact form a 
great mass of information on a very interesting subject. This brief 
description of the scope of the book indicates at the same time its 
practical value. It was greatly needed, and it has been carefully done. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York.) The same house has 
reprinted in a well-made volume, with illustrations, seven character- 
istic stories from Rudyard Kipling, under the apt title of So/dier Stories. 
The selection includes “ With the Main Guard,” “The Drums of 
the Fore and Aft,” “The Taking of Lungtungpen,” and other of 
Kipling’s most characteristic or humorous tales. The Macmillan 
Company have also added to the Modern Reader’s Bible 7he Xixgs, 
edited, with introduction and notes, by Professor Moulton ; Part XVL., 
Book VI., of the new edition of Spenser’s Faerie Queene, edited by 
Thomas J. Wise, with illustrations by Walter Crane (the work will 
be completed in three additional numbers); and Mr. F. Marion Craw- 
ford’s latest story, 7aguisara, in two volumes—a story of contem- 
porary Italian life, a fieldin which Mr. Crawford is always at his best. 
There is a good deal of action in this story, a dash of tragedy, and 
some charming portraiture. 

A Child of the Jago, by Arthur Morrison, is like his “ Tales of Mean 
Streets,” but intensified. Its realism is at once powerful and horrible. 
‘Slum life is described in its blackest forms, unrelieved by imagination 
‘orromance. The reader is spared no detail, however revolting. The 
‘tone is almost hopeless ; but one feels that remedies are not suggested 
‘simply because the author believes that the treatment of the problem 
must be radical. (H.S. Stone & Co., Chicago.)——-Those who re- 
‘member Lucas Malet’s “ Colonel Enderby’s Wife ” will be disappointed 
in Zhe Carissima. Two or three of the characters are bores by de- 
sign, and carry out the intention only too well; others bore uninten- 
tionally. There is novelty in making the hero the victim of a cerebral 
‘or optical delusion, but someway his dog apparition neither horrifies 
nor amuses. In the character of “the Carissima” there is subtlety 
and a Henry-James-like fineness, but as a whole this “ grotesque,” as 
Mrs. Harrison chooses to call it, is distinctly dull. (Same publishers.) 
——C. E. Raimond’s Zhe Fatal Gift of Beauty is laboredly facetious 
and often vulgar. (Same publishers.) 

Maria Louise Pool is the author of a new story, /w Buncombe 
County. (Herbert S. Stone & Co., Chicago.) The book is exquisitely 
printed, but the binding, though unique, is not so admirable. The 
story is a pleasant one; perhaps, however, it does not come up to Miss 
Pool’s best work. We are apt to associate her with New England 
rather than North Carolina, but the plot of this tale is put in the 
mountain regions about Asheville. The characters are clearly defined, 
and we get especially well acquainted with Ristus. There is a satis- 
faction in reading anything that Miss Pool writes, and, while this tale 
— not add matenally to her reputation, it cannot diminish it in any 

egree. 

Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright has been admirably trained by the 
writing of her two delightful books, “ The Friendship of Nature ” and 
“ Bird-Craft” for the delicate and difficult task which she took upon 
herself in the attempt to interpret animal life to children by putting 
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the child in familiar intercourse with birds, animals, and nature- 
Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts (The Macmillan Company, New 
York) would have been a disastrous failure in the hands of a writer 
less thoroughly imbued with the knowledge of natural life and less. 
thoroughly in sympathy with child life. In a series of chapters the 
habits, characteristics, and traditions of the different families of birds. 
and animals are revealed to Tommy-Anne, who finds herself on terms. 
of easy familiarity with robins, snakes, flowers, forests, owls, rabbits, 
and all manner of living things. The book is not fanciful, but it is 
finely imaginative. It is an attempt, by means of a series of persona- 
tions, to bring out the meaning and manner of natural processes, and 
to take the young reader into the very heart of the life of the out-of- 
door world, making him see how all manner of living things build, 
breed, feed, and act, and how nature herself deals with her creatures. 
Mrs. Wright has made skillful use of the old Indian traditions, 
although one wonders if sometimes she has not introduced too many 
Indian names. Her book is altogether out of the commonplace. It 
will be immensely entertaining to all children who have a touch of 
imagination, and it is instructive and attractive to older readers as well. 

Mr. Norman Gale has issued through Messrs. Archibald, Constable 
& Co., London, Songs for Little People. The book is exquisitely 
printed and illustrated, and, its author tells us, is designed for a posi- 
tion between such extremes as the frankly baby song-books and 
Stevenson’s memorials of a childhood by no means typical. We are 
glad that Mr. Gale has been frank enough to say that, considering the 
audience approached, a few rather difficult words have been allowed 
to enter into the verses. There are too many of them there. Some 
of the lines are surely not up to Mr. Gale’s standard, and are infinitely 
behind Stevenson’s. Such delightful verses, however, as those char- 
acterizing “ The Bad Boy ” or “ The Sleepless Child” are ‘worthy of 
admission into the very best book for children, while for their parents 
there are at the end of the volume some lines full of reverence, 
pathos, and cheer. An excellent book is 7he Zearless Land,a 
collection of poems on heaven by Dr. M. C. Hazard. (Congrega- 
tional Sunday-School and Publishing Society, Boston.) ‘The arrange- 
ment is progressively topical, the poems being divided into the follow- 
ing groups: Longings for Heaven; The Pilgrimage to Heaven; The 
Gate of Heaven; The Heavenly Land; The Heavenly City; The 
Heavenly Home; Reunion in Heaven; Rest in Heaven; The Bliss. 
of Heaven; The Lord of Heaven. The historical notes on such 
hymns as “O Mother Dear, Jerusalem,” “ Urbs Beata,” and others, 
will be found of a special value. It is surprising that such compila- 
tion has not been made before.——This season has brought us hardly 
a more beautiful example of printing and binding than Mr. Laurence 
Housman’s Green Arras. (Way & Williams, Chicago.) The poems. 
herein contained are of unequal merit. There is about many of them 
a heaviness, if one may use the term, both of matter and of manner. 
Some of the lines, however, are exquisite, especially in “ A Tidal River.” 

A class of books has appeared this year intended apparently for 
readers of about fourteen, if one can judge by the style and the prom- 
inence given to one juvenile character; but love, mental analysis, and 
the play of adverse passions are given the freedom ordinarily reserved 
for the full-fledged novel. /Pierrette, by Marguerite Bouvet (A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago), belongs to this mixed class of stories. There are 
a certain daintiness and a simplicity of purpose in the book that hold 
the attention. When you have finished the story of the little lace- 
maker, her child, the miser, a hero of moral integrity, and the rascal 
made to see his true character by its contrast with honesty that could 
not be tempted, you find a doubt in your mind as to the age of the 
reader for whom the book is intended. There is no doubt that 7%e 
Merry Five, by Penn Shirley (Lee & Shepard, Boston), is intended for the 
little people of from eight to ten. The story is of the experience of 
five children during their summer in camp and at the seashore. The 
same house publishes 7he Rosebud Club, by Grace Le Baron—the 
closing volume of the Hazelwood stories. The children are natural, 
put the mother, fortunately, never existed except on paper. Heroes 
of the South Seas, by Martha Burr Banks (American Tract Society, 
New York), is intended for missionary circles. It is a series of sketches 
of the lives and works of several missionaries to the South Sea Islands. 
The same house publishes Sweetheart, by Emest Gilmore, a short 
story of a child’s influence in the life of a rich lonely man.—— Zales 
from Hans Andersen, with illustrations by Helen Stratton (Archibald, 
Constable & Co., London), is a delightful book. The old favorites 
that have delighted young generations have been selected for this 
beautifully illustrated collection of children’s stories. Dolly 
French's Household, by Jennie M. Drinkwater (A. J. Rowland, Philadel- 
phia), is a distinctly religious story. There are too many characters 
in the book. They are so crowded as to cause confusion. The 
reader is forced to too great a mental effort for what he gets in return. 
The intention of the author is clearly didactic. A collection of short 
stories by Mary Angela Dickens, Zhe Ways of Some Womem (R. F- 
Fenno & Co., New York), has a certain dramatic quality, and a touch 
of humor that gives the stories value. They are the kind of stories a 
reader welcomes when tired or dull. 

Rainy Days in the Library, by Herbert Maxwell, Bart. M.P- 
(Francis P. Harper, New York), is a collection of essays on old and 
quaint books. The title is a happy one. It is a book for the hour of 
leisure. The author praises the refuge of a country-house library on 
a wet morning. His essays are the fruits of many such mornings, 
with no trace of the gloom or the rain. Mrs. Amelia E. Barr has so 
strong a hold on the reading public that the announcement of a new 
book by her is always welcomed. A Rose of a Hundred Leaves (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York) isa love story. The course of love does 
not run smoothly, or there would be no story. The plot is not new, 
but its working out is original. The readeris spared the hysteria, one 
is tempted to say the idiocy, of the scene between the husband and 
wife in “The Princess Sonia.” This husband and wife fly to each 
other’s arms, and are happy ever after—the only righteous ending for 
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a love story. The Quiet King, by Caroline Atwater Mason (American 
Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia), is the story of the life of 
Christ beginning with the temple scene in the early morning in which 
the angel announces to Zacharias the coming of a son. The house- 
hold at Bethany are introduced during the infancy of Mary. The 
story is written in a reverent spirit, and holds the attention as does 
‘“« The Prince of the House of David.”--—F rances M. Buss was a teacher 
in the North London Collegiate School. It was her habit to make 
weekly an address to her pupils on what might be termed character- 
building. In preparation for these addresses she used a note-book 
which has been edited by Grace Toplis, L.C.P. (Macmillan & Co., 
London and New York.) The book treats of the same general 
subjects as “ Talks with Our Girls,” by Elizabeth Scovil, and “ The 
World Beautiful,” the first series, by Lillian Whiting. Two exqui- 
sitely made books are the two volumes Love's Demesne, a collection or 
garland of contemporary “ Love Poems,” as the author calls them, 
gathered by George E. Ellwanger. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 

Evil and Evolution, by the author of “ The Social Horizon” (The 
Macmillan Company, New York), is, if not an attempt to deal with 
the problem of evil in a wholly original way, at least a quite original 
attempt to state an ancient solution. The ancient solution is moral 
dualism, an Ahriman as well as an Ormuzd—the belief that it is 
“ easier to believe in the beneficent goodness of the Creator if I am 
also at liberty to believe that there is in the universe some other power 
thwarting and opposing that beneficence,” and the conviction “ that 
much of the difficulty that men experience in realizing the goodness of 
the Creator is attributable to this abandonment of a belief in Satan.” 
This doctrine of moral dualism, this hypothesis of a malignant power 
working against the beneficent power and to be taken account of in 
any theory of evolution, is worked out with no little literary and phil- 
osophical skill. He who takes up this book and reads even its open- 
ing chapter with any care cannot, if he is candid, lay it down with a 
mere shrug of the shoulders as a book to be dismissed without con- 
sideration. 

One might roughly divide books into two classes—the comprehen- 
sive and the suggestive ; or, again, the scholarly and the original. The 
Rev. Charles Caverno’s arrow Ax in Biblical Criticism (Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., Chicago) belongs in the second category. It certainly 
does not furnish adequate material tor a study of the Books of 
Revelation, Job, Jonah, etc. There is very little indication in the 
book of great familiarity with the work of other students. There are 
no learned notes. But the author has evidently read, pondered, and 
studied the Bible itself with an open mind, and his thoughts on the 
books of the Bible are both original and suggestive; such as, for 
example, his parallel between the story of Eden and the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son, or the treatment of the Book of Jonah as a satire 
on the prophets of the day. A man who preaches as Dr. Caverno 
writes would compel his hearers to think. 

The Sermons on the International Sunday-School Lessons by the 
Monday Club (Congregational Sunday-Schooland Publishing Society, 
Boston) will be, as other volumes in this series have been, of material 
help to the Sunday-school teacher in suggesting the larger lessons of a 
moral and spiritual character to be drawn from the allotted Scripture 
in the International Series. 

Rabbi Gustav Gottheil has published through the Messrs. Brentano, 
New York, a book of devotional thoughts for every-day use entitled 
Sun and Shield. Although intended for Israelites, and prepared.with- 
out any attempt at concealing or even toning down Jewish “faith 
or hopes, the Rabbi may well take pride in saying that there is nothing 
in his book at which any candid reader of any other creed could justly 
take umbrage. Few “every-day books” have been published of more 
real value than this, and it is one of the hopeful signs of the times 
that there is so great a demand for new aids for devotional exercises. 
It shows that real and individual religious devotion is not growing 
less, but greater. Our author declares that this is felt among spiritually- 
minded Israelites as much as among Christians of the same class, 
and he adds that a woman parishioner, finding an “every-day book ” 
on his study table, lifted it up and said: “ This book, sir, though not 
by a Jewish author, has been my staff and my support these last seven 

ears, which were full of trials and heartaches to me, and I know not 

ow I should have lived through them without its daily counsel near 
at hand.” The Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler has given to the 
world a new book and has entitled it Bew/ah Land. (American Tract 
Society, New York.) The volume contains many hearty words of 
cheer to those who are nearing the end of life. The book is appropri- 
ately named, since it will be remembered that John Bunyan brings his 
— in the closing days of their homeward journey to the Land of 

eulah. 

‘slam ; or, The Religion of the Turk, by the Rey. Dr. E. M. Wherry 
(American Tract Society, New York), is a tiny volume containing in 
small space a lucid account of Mohammedanism. The Armenian 
massacres furnish an object-lesson of the religion to which 200,000,000 
of the earth’s inhabitants are adherents. 

Mr. Walter Leon Sawyer has published through Messrs. Copeland 
& Day, Boston, 4m Outland Journey, the story of a boy’s journey to 
Fairyland. There are a number of suggestive bits for elder people too. 

_ The latest addition to the “ Handbook of Archzology and Antiqui- 
ties” (Macmillan & Co., New York) is 4 Handbook of Greek Constitu- 
tional History, by Mr. A. H. J. Greenidge, Lecturer on Ancient History 
at Brasenose College, Oxford. We have herein brief narrative form 
the main lines of development of Greek public legislation. Mr. 
Greenidge justly pays more attention to the working than to the 
Structure of constitutional law. 


® 


The Power of Thought: What it Js,and Whatit Does. By John Doug- 
las Sterrett. With an Introduction by J. Mark Baldwin, Professor of 
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Psychology in Princeton University. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) We have been interested in Mr. Sterrett’s work as evidence 
that the problems of psychology are profoundly studied by some who 
ordinarily contribute little to their discussion—recluse thinkers who, 
when they are moved to speak, impart a certain breezy freshness 
into the customary speech of the schools. We think, however, 
that it is hardly to be commended to those in quest of a text-book 
in psychology, or to readers who are drawn to the subject by no 
special interest of their-own, but depend on being stimulated by the 
author. While Mr. Sterrett’s conclusions are, in the main, coincident 
with those of recent scientific expositors, he cannot be acquitted of an 
undue prolixity, which comes perilously near being tedious. The 
thesis of the book is that all action is the issue of some sort of 
thought, and that the progress of knowledge is manifested in conduct. 
This he demonstrates very eopoamean p On such staple problems as 
the nature of personality, the ground of moral obligation, and the evi- 
dence of free will, he contributes little or nothing of value to what 
others have said. Indeed, his definition of personality seems defect- 
ive, and to give hardly any clear ground for not attributing it to 
animals as well as men. The strongly marked individuality of the 
author’s thought and style enforces some attention, but his gradual 
and piecemeal way of setting forth his views requires one to read the 
book through in order to be sure that he has got them. We com- 
mend it specially to mature and leisurely readers with plenty of time. 


The Indwelling Christ, by James M. Campbell (F. H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York), presents in a simple style, a wholesome spirit, and 
a wholly rational manner the mystical truth of the divine immanence 
in humanity—the Christ who lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. This is the basis of a true universal Gospel, and needs both 
elucidation and emphasis, both of which Mr. Campbell gives to it. 


® 


Literary Notes 


—The title “The Forge in the Forest” has been chosen by Mr. 
Charles G. D. Roberts for his novel of Canadian life. 

—The unpublished MSS. left by Sir Richard Burton contain mate- 
rials for seven or eight books on different subjects. One volume is 
now being prepared for early publication. 

—Dr. Robertson Nicoll tells the “ Bookman ” that Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co. are about to publish a new edition of Thackeray, with an 
introduction to each volume by his daughter, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 

—The extraordinary Scotch literary atmosphere which we have 
been breathing here has not been lost upon the visiting Scotchmen 
themselves. Dr. Watson avers that one enthusiastic journal actually 
pictured him coming down the ship’s gangway in kilts. 

—G. A. Henty for two months dictated literary notes to a phonno- 
graph. At the end of this period, when he wished to put his work in 
manuscript, the machine was thoroughly out of order, and the too 
trustful author had to mourn the waste of the entire two months’ 
time and eloquence. 

—Answering the interesting question, “ How many lives of Lincoln 
have been published ?” the “ Book-Buyer” says that the first was the 
campaign biography by W. D. Howells (1860). Others are: Frank 
Crosby’s, Ward H. Lamon’s (never completed), Dr. J. G. Holland’s, 
Nicolay and Hay'’s, W. H. Herndon’s, and, lastly, Miss Tarbell’s. 

—Mrs. William Morris writes to the London “ Athenzum :” 

May I take this means of asking that friends of my husband, or any other 
persons who may possess letters of his that might be of use in preparing his 
life, will be kind enough to supply them for that purpose? Letters written in his 
earlier years will be specially valuable. Notes of unpublished lectures or con- 
versations and of any other incidents connected with his life will also be 
gratefully received. It is my desire, and that of all his best friends, that the 
record of his life and work may, as far as possible, be given to the world in a 
single, complete, and connected form. Letters may be sent either to me here or 
to Mr. J. W. Mackail at 27 Young Street, Kensington, W. They will in all 
cases be carefully kept and returned to the owners, unless they desire otherwise - 

—We learn from the “Critic” that the number of volumes circu- 
lated by the free libraries of New York City during the year is esti- 
mated at 1,500,000. Yet last year these institutions received only 
$65,000 from the city treasury. The maximum amount allowed by 
law is ten cents for each volume circulated; the appropriations made 
hitherto have been invariably inadequate. In 1895 the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, with a circulation of about 850,000, received from the city 
$175,000; the Chicago Public Library, with a circulation of 1,150,000, 
$124,000; the St. Louis, with a circulation of 331,000, $60,000; the 
Milwaukee, 284,000, $36,000 ; and the Cleveland, 595,000, $60,000. 

—The latest sensation in the literary world is the appearance of 2 
daily paper, “ The Tatler,” devoted to chronicling gossip about books 
and authors, notices and criticisms of books, and certain original 
essays. The making and publishing of this little paper, which is typo- 
graphically admirable, show much ingenuity and energy. As to its 
matter, however, the eight pages of its first number, devoted more or 
less exclusively to “literature, art, music, and drama,” leave an im- 
pression of strained smartness rather than anything else. It is true 
we have a good review of Mr. Riley’s latest book by Mr. Howells and 
an interesting interview with Dr. Robertson Nicoll, but the rest of the 
matter has a flippant and decidedly ephemeral tone. The second 
number is more commonplace. About the editorial entitled “Who 
Will Discover the Secret of Reaching the Public?” the “ Tribune ” 
says: “It is impossible to name the individual with accuracy, but it 
may fairly be asserted that ‘The Tatler’ will not discover it until it 
sees the difference between thoughtful, well-written criticism and 


slangy slapdash.” 
[For list of Books Received see page 928) 
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‘The Religious World 


In our editorial pages this week will be 
‘Dr. Storrs’s Anniversary found an estimate of the character and 
services of the eminent pastor of the 
Church of the Pilgrims, who has just completed his fiftieth year in that 
pastorate. On Sunday morning last Dr. Storrs preached an anni- 
versary sermon in which he reviewed the history of the church for the 
last half-century, and referred with feeling to the many men and 
“women of influence and efficiency in church work who had passed 
away since he preached, in 1886, a sermon on the fortieth anniversary. 
Dr. Starrs also referred to the distinguished divines of the vicinity who 
‘had in that time passed away—Henry Ward Beecher, Edward Beecher, 
Henry van Dyke, Charles H. Hall, William M. Taylor, Henry M. 
-Scudder, and others. Of the prosperous condition of the church he 
. spoke with appreciation, pointing out that while the drift of population 
was away from the church site, it still had an active membership of 
: 846, was strong financially, had pushed forward its mission work 
under Mr. Byington, and had a very active Sunday-school, Home 
‘Church School, Young Men’s Bible Class, Christian Endeavor 
Society, and Italian School. Lately a gift of $500,000 had been 
made by a member of the church (Mrs. Caroline H. Polhemus) 
for a hospital in memory of her husband. Altogether, Dr. Storrs 
said; about $1,500,000 had been given for church purposes in 
the fifty years now ended. In reply to the question as to 
what had been the principal aim of his ministry, Dr. Storrs said 
he had not given up his pulpit to the discussion of political or eccle- 
siastical disputes. When he had had something to say on these 
‘Subjects he had said them outside of his pulpit. Nor had he dwelt 
largely on subjects of social reform. His conviction was that the 
Biblical way was the best, and that systems of theology, though they 
must be at the base cf every victorious church, need not be so much 
usedin the pulpit. He perhaps had erred, but he felt that this method 
was correct, and he would follow it to the end. His controlling aim 
had been to act on the minds, hearts, and spirit of his congregation, 
and to preach according to the Gospel. On Monday evening the 
Manhattan Association gave a dinner to Dr. Storrs. The other anni- 
versary exercises, as announced here last week, include a dinner by 
the Hamilton Club, a reception by the Congregational Club (Novem- 
ber 23), and a great popular gathering in the Academy of Music 
{November 24). 


Mr. Moody is conducting a series of evan- 
gelistic services in New York. They are 
characterized by all the fervor and conse- 
-Cration which have always distinguished the work of this very remark- 
able man. It is not likely that the city will be stirred as it was twenty- 
-one years ago. Those who remember the huge gatherings in 
Madison Square Garden may be disappointed at the meetings which 
will probably be held this season. And yet Mr. Moody’s work will 
not be less efficient and far-reaching. It is one thing to speak toa 
crowd ; it is another thing to inspire workers who, in other ways, will 
reach still larger numbers. Mr. Moody is seeking to inspire with new 
‘enthusiasm and devotion pastors and Christian leaders, and thus to 
send them in many directions with a deeper appreciation of the glory 
of the Christian redemption. Mr. Moody himself offers a unique 
illustration of the power of a consecrated personality. Much that 
he says in the way of literalistic interpretation of the Bible carries no 
weight with many of his hearers, and yet he is a power among all 
«classes of people. His power is in his personal nearness to God. 
That cannot be concealed. Those who hear him are conscious that 
they are in the presence of a man of God, who knows by experience 
the great and vital truths of the Christian revelation. This is the 
secret of his power. The world cares little whether a man is liberal 
©r conservative; whether he believes in literal interpretations of the 
Bible or isan extreme high critic; whether he is a new theologian or 
an old theologian ; it asks first, Is he a genuine man, full of the spirit 
of God, and one who is devoted to the advancement of the kingdom 
of God? Mr. Moody’s power lies in the fact that no one can doubt 
his genuineness or his consecration. 


Mr. Moody’s Meetings 
in New York 


The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
W. C. T. U. Convention Union held its twenty-third anniversary 

in St. Louis beginning November 13. 
About two thousand delegates were in attendance. Perhaps the most 
interesting feature of the programme was the address of Miss Frances 
Willard, who is universally regarded as the great leader in this work. 
Miss Willard made an earnest plea in behalf of prohibition, and advo- 
«cated the observance of March 20, the bicthday of General Neal Dow, 
as “Prohibition Day.” The W.C. T. U.does not devote itself en- 


‘tirely to the subject of temperance. It has a department of “ Mercy,” 
another of “ Purity,” another for work among “the Railroad Men.” 
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Of all organizations for moral reform, none is more constantly aggressive 
than this. Among the prominent persons present at the last Conven- 
tion were Mrs. Ballington Booth, of the Volunteers; Mrs. Krekorian, 
of Armenia; Dr. Allen, of Detroit; and “ Mother Ransom,” of Los 
Angeles, Cal. The resolutions adopted recognize “the complete vin- 
dication of our scientific temperance instruction law,” make an earnest 
appeal in behalf of better observance of the.Lord’s Day, favor inter- 
national arbitration, urge agitation against the cigarette curse, affirm 
faith in prohibition, condemn the massacre of the Armenians, and 
express appreciation of the great service of Clara Barton to the cause 
of humanity. 
eo , The Missionary Council of the Epis- 
sutsstonary Council of the copal Church held its meetings this 
Episcopal Church year in Cincinnati, beginning October 
27. “This Council is composed of all the bishops, the members of 
the Board of Managers, such other clergymen and laymen as may be 
selected by the General Convention, and added to these one presbyter 
and one layman from each diocese and missionary jurisdiction. The 
work of the Council is to consider the missionary work of the Church, 
to make such recommendations to the Board of Managers as it may 
deem expedient, and to increase interest in the undertakings of the 
Board of Missions.” The sessions of the conference were largely 
attended, not only from this country but also from foreign lands. 
The work of the Council is to bear witness to the importance of the 
missionary service, and to devise ways and means for the conduct of 
missionary enterprise. Among the various papers presented we select 
for special mention that of the Rev. Charles T. Olmstead, D.D., of 
Utica, N. Y., on “ Systematic Offerings.” Dr. Olmstead made, among 
others, the following suggestions : 

(1) Every Christian should feel bound to give a certain reasonable portion of 
his income to God through the offertory of the. church ; (2) in designating the 
objects of his offerings he should not altogether omit any of the three great 
agencies—the parish, the diocese, and the General Board of Missions ; (3) he 
should make his offerings for each particular object regularly, without waiting 
to be aroused by a stirring address, without reference to the weather, or the 
caprices of physical health or indevout disposition, on any particular Sunday. 
These points are worthy of emphasis. The treasuries of the various 
Mission Boards are depleted for two reasons: lack of appreciation of 
the importance of missions; and, about equally, from lack of system 
in giving. Many earnest and excellent people would be surprised if 
they were to make a careful computation at the end of a year of the 
amount of their offerings. They are small, not from lack of a gener- 
ous spirit, but because there has been no method in the distribution 
of their gifts. This subject ought to have a prominent place at all 
missionary conventions and in all the instructions of the pulpit. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the Baptist 

Baptist Congress Congress, held at Nashville, Tenn., November 
10-12, was full of interest in all its sessions. 

In his address of welcome, Dr. J. B. Hawthorne, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, made an eloquent appeal to the Congress to reopen 
that religious liberty for which the Baptist'denomination pre-eminently 
stands. He referred also to several questions which had agitated the 
peace of the Baptists of the South, causing more or less friction in the 
machinery of the denomination. One of the issues to which he referred 
was the much-discussed question of Roger Williams’s baptism, and 
he took occasion to criticise his brethren for not appealing to the New 
Testament as final authority, instead of quarreling over a question of 
history. Speaking of the currency question of the recent campaign, 
he said he hoped the time would soon come when we may have relig- 
ion and politics in this country in “the ratio of 16 to 1.” Captain 
A. J. Harris, President of the Chamber of Commerce, welcomed the 
Congress on behalf of the civic authorities. He said “the gates of 
Nashviile swing inward.” He wished to welcome them because they 
had met to make literature and direct the thought of one of the great- 
est religious bodies on earth. The object of the Congress was to 
promote a healthful sentiment by means of full and courteous dis- 
cussion of fundamental questions with wHich the Baptists have to deal. 
The three days’ sessions considered six general subjects, as follows: 
“How Far has New Testament Precedent the Authority of a Divine 
Command?” “Christianity and War,” “ The Problems of the Country 
Church,” “Is God the Father of All Men?” “The Relations of Bap- 
tists to other Denominations,” and “ The Pastor as a Soul- Winner.” 
Professor J. T. Henderson, President of Mossy Creek College, pre- 
sided over all the sessions, and sustained the reputation of his 
predecessors, among whom are such men as Dr. Thomas Armitage 
and Professor John A. Broadhurst. Papers were read by Dr. 
H. H. Haines, of Louisville, and Dr. J. P. Green, of the William 
Jewell College, on the question of New Testament Precedents. 
After the reading of these papers a number of scholarly addresses 
were made by ministers from several different States, in which 
various interesting phases of the subj@ct were brought out. Two 
of the best sessions of the Congress wefe those in which able papers 
and spirited discussions were presented, first on “ Christianity 
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and War,” and secondly on the question, “ Is God the Father of All 
Men?” The Hon. J. L. M. Curry, of Richmond, Va., read a paper in 
which he showed that the present policy of the nations makes standing 
armies a necessity. He gave a brief historical review of the great 
wars of the last century, and pointed out the evil as well as the good 
results. He also pointed out the enormious taxation standing armies 
and wars entail, and argued that the military spirit is not compatible 
with the spirit of the Prince of Peace, and that, moreover, standing 
armies are a menace to the spirit and prosperity of free institutions. 
General J. T. Morgan, of New York, presented a paper on the ques- 
tion, “ Is War Justifiable ?” in which he argued that the spirit of society 
is opposed to it, that the trend of civilization is toward peace by arbi- 
tration, and that war is never justifiable except as a last resort. He 
said it seems clear that God used war to accomplish his purposes, and 
if war is never justifiable it will be necessary to reinterpret sacred as 
well as secular history. He also presented the idea that the Arme- 
nians would be justified in resisting the Turks with arms, and that 
England would be justified in coming to their rescue with military 
power. Mr. M. B. Howell, of Nashville, presented an able paper set- 
ting forth the tendency of the nations toward permanent international 
arbitration. The greatest enthusiasm was manifested in discussing 
the topic, “Is God the Father of All Men?” Dr. F. H. Rowley, 
of Chicago, and the Rev. George C. Baldwin, of Springfield, Mass., 
read papers on the affirmative side, and President Pope Yeaman, 
of Gallatin, Mo., made a vigorous speech denying that God is the 
Father of all men. Many other distinguished men from all parts 
of the country were heard, to the spiritual and intellectual profit 
of the great audiences that gathered from day to day. The Con- 
gress adjourned on Thursday night, the 12th, to méet in Chicago one 
year hence. This was the first meeting of the Congress in the South 
in many years, and it was pronounced one of the best in its history. 


The Baptist Social Union of Man- 
hattan Island at its last meeting 
discussed the subject at the head 
of this paragraph. The list of invited guests was large and distin- 
guished, and the subject one calculated to rouse the enthusiasm of 
Baptist speakers. The two who divided the time of the evening were 
Dr. Wayland Hoyt, of Philadelphia, and Dr. MacArthur, of New York. 
The main points of Dr. Hoyt’s address were the following: The de- 
nomination has always stood for religious liberty; for a regenerate 
church membership ; and for the self-sufficiency of the regenerate 
man. Dr. Hoyt insisted that discussion was a helpful thing in religion 
as in politics. He instanced the last political campaign as showing 
that the best schooling for a nation is discussion. At another place 
in his address he remarked: “ No church courts for Baptists.” The 
address of Dr. Hoyt as we have seen it reported was clear and strong; 
but the inquiry naturally arises as to whether his description of Bap- 
tists is not equally true of other denominations. So far as we have 
been able to see, it would apply equally to Presbyterians, Methodists, 
and Congregationalists. All the better for them. All that he said 
was true, but it has a wider application than was given at that time. 
Dr. MacArthur is always an enthusiastic high-church Baptist. He 
summoned statistics and used them with much effect. He claimed 
that out of a population of 67,000,000 in the United States the Bap- 
tists have a membership of 3,750,000. We make the following ex- 
tract : 


“The Baptist Denomination 
Up to Date” 


In 17% there was one Baptist in the country to every ninety-four of the pop- 

ulation ; in 1812, one for every forty-two ; in 1840, one for every thirty ; in 1860, 
one for every twenty-three ; in 1890, one for every twenty-two. Multiplying the 
total membership by three, we can safely estimate the number of people in the 
country who have Baptist affiliations to be 12,000,000. The annual growth for 
the past ten years has been 102,000. On an average, two ministers are received 
into our denomination every day in the year. 
Both speakers put much emphasis upon the contribution of the Bap- 
tist denomination to educational institutions. Dr. MacArthur said that 
the University of Chicago belonged to the Baptists in the same sense 
_ that Princetgn belongs to the Presbyterians and Harvard to the Uni- 
tarians. He described President Harper in a way that we should 
think would trouble some Baptists in the State of Illinois. He said 
that President Harper combined characteristics of Napoleon, the 
Apostle Paul, and the book-learned scholar. He has his hand upon 
the educational system of the great West as no man ever had. Dr. 
MacArthur made another statement which is worth repeating: “The 
Baptists are already up to date doctrinally. They have no creed. If 
a creed were necessary, the men of to-day are better able to make one 
than the men who made the so-called ‘ Apostles’ Creed.’” That is a 
pretty strong utterance for so conservative a theologian as Dr. Mac- 
Arthur is known to be. 


The appointment of Dr. Temple, Bishop 
The New Archbishop of London, to the See of Canterbury is 
variously received in Great Britain. For 
instance, the “ Times” says of him: “In point of intellectual power 
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and force of character no prelate on the episcopal bench can present 
claims surpassing those of Dr. Temple.” Almost all the papers, 
however, express surprise that he should have been appointed. The 
chief cause of surprise seems to be on account of his age. Concern- 
ing this difficulty, however, the “ Guardian ” says: “ But in the Bishop 
of London’s case it is less of a hindrance than in any other. - He is 
understood to have been the most trusted adviser of the late Arch- 
bishop, and so is probably almost as familiar with the business of the 
Primacy as with that of his own diocese.” Concerning this point 


Dr. Guinness Rogers, the great Nonconformist leader, says in the | 
“ Independent,” of London: “ In choosing the Bishop of London for | 


the Primacy, the Premier pretty distinctly intimates that, in his judg- 
ment, a man’s age is to be reckoned, not according to his years, but to 
his energies.” Speaking of another matter, Dr. Rogers says: “ The 
liberalism of his early days only makes the outlook less hopeful. 
Men who have swung round so completely are apt only to become 
more reactionary with advancing years.” It is quite certain from the 
tone of the liberal papers that they dread the influence of the new 
Archbishop in the controversy which is sure to come over the Educa- 
tion Bill which will be introduced at the next session of Parliament. 
Speaking of the appointment in itself, the “ Christian World ” says : 
“ If the Archbishopric of Canterbury is a prize to be awarded for per- 
sonal merit, the selection of the venerable Bishop of London for pro- 
motion to the post of chief Anglican pastor must command the 
approval both of the Church and the world.” ‘Two facts concerning 
the Archbishop may not be generally known. First, he is a total 
abstainer himself, and a most ardent and aggressive friend of the 
temperance cause. No man in public life in England is more pro- 
nounced on this subject. Secondly, he is probably the only man in 
Great Britain who has refused a personal invitation from the German 
Emperor, the ground of his refusal being that the business of his office 
was so pressing that he had no time for such courtesies. As to the 
details of his administration it is impossible to predict, but that it will 
be strong, vigorous, and aggressive there is every reason to believe. 


The First Presbyterian Church in 
A Centennial Anniversary Bloomfield, N. J., celebrated its one 
hundredth anniversary during the 
week beginning November 8. It is one of the strongest churches of 
the denomination in the State. During the last few years it has enjoyed 


the privilege of having as its pastors such men as the Rev. Charles | 


E. Knox, D.D., now President of the German Theological Seminary, 
and the Rev. Henry M. Ballantine, D.D., now of Baltimore. The 
present pastor is the Rev. J. Beveridge Lee. Thechurch building has 
been entirely refitted, some fine stained-glass windows put in, and a 
chime of bells added. The speakers at the anniversary were President 
Stryker, who spoke on Sunday evening; Dr. A. H. Bradford, on Mon- 
day evening, whose subject was “ Our Suburban Churches in History 
and Opportunity;” Dr. A. J. Brown, of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Mussions, whose subject was “ Provincial America;” Dr. 
D. J. Burrill, who spoke on “ The Dutch in Relation to New Jersey 
Puritanism.” Other meetings were held, in which addresses of con- 
gratulation were delivered by representatives of neighboring churches. 
One interesting feature of the anniversary was the publication of the 
list of members of the church who have entered the ministry. The 
list numbers thirty-four, and includes the names of several men well 
known among the churches. The First Church in Bloomfield has 
had an honorable record, and was never in better condition for its great 
work than now, when it begins the second century of its existence. 


Brief Mention 


There will be a Rally of the Brotherhood of the Kingdom at the rooms of the 
Industrial Christian Alliance, 170 Bleecker Street, New York, on Monday, 
November 23. Reception at 5 p.m.; dinner served shortly after (tickets 50 cents) . 
The Rev. Leighton Williams will deliver an address on “* The Social Movement 
in England ;” discussion open to all. Close at7 p.m. All friends are cordially 
invited. Those who intend to come are requested to notify Mr. Arthur W. 
Milbury, 170 Bleecker Street, New York, not later than Saturday, November 21. 


Many of our readers will remember that Berea College, Kentucky, has re- 
ceived a promise of $50,000 towards its Endowment Fund from Dr. D. K. 
Pearsons, on condition that the friends of the College shall raise $150,000 for 
the same purpose. In spite of the hard times during the past year, President 
Frost has secured $30,000 of this amount. He hopes that one of the good effects 
of the revival of business will be seen in additional subscriptions towards the 
sum required to fulfill Dr. Pearsons’s conditions. We cordially commend 
Berea College to the attention of all those who are interested in an improved 
educational standard in this country. 


The Charity Organization Society of this city, whose work and accomplish- 
ments need no commendation from The Outlook, has issued a circular stating 
that the hard times of the past year have very unfavorably affected the funds 
at its command. The Society has a deficit to make up, as well as to provide 
for the needs of the coming winter, which promises to be one of great distress 
in this city. The Charity Organization Society has done a great deal to relieve 
business men and householders in New York from the annoyance and disturb- 
ance of undeserving,as well as deserving, applicants for charity. Nowis a 
good time for citizens to recognize this advantage by supporting the Society. 
Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, at the 
office of the Society, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York City. 
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Correspondence 


Civil Service Reform 


‘To The Editors of The Outlook : 
Referring to your article on the “ Issues of the 
Campaign,” No. 2, “ Civil Service Reform,” in your 
paper of October 17, 1896, are you not wrong in the 
‘following statements : “ The various heads of de- 
partments have an unhampered power of removal,” 
-and again, “ He is not even obliged by law to assign 
any reason for any removal”? Is it not true that the 
Constitution of the State of New York, as amended 
January |, 1895, has settled that point without ques- 
‘tion, and made the opposite to your statements law, 
as far as this State is concerned ? and it seems to me 
.this must apply to the Federal law, otherwise Civil 
Service law would be inoperative. I am aware that 
Sec. 7, Chap. 377, Laws 1880, State of New York, 
gives the right to newly appointed officers to dismiss 
without cause during the first thirty days after quali- 
fying, etc., but the Constitution nullifies this thirty- 
day clause by making it mandatory that employees 
under the operation of Civil Service regulations can- 
not be legally removed except for cause, and that any 
official making a dismissal shall file his reason for 
-such action (I write from memory). The relation 
of the Constitution to the Brooklyn Charter Law is 
“a very live question in the matter of Civil Service 
Reform in Brooklyn (see Chittenden, et al., vs. 
Wurster, et al., to be tried early part of next month), 
-and The Outlook will doubtless be well informed as 
to the results of the trials of the points of law in. 
volved. Your views on the present situation of 
Civil Service Reform in Brooklyn would be appre- 
ciated by, and be of great interest to, many of your 
readers, should opportunity offer. 
G. C. A. 


Our correspondent is speaking of the New 
York State law ; we were speaking of the Fed- 
-eral law in the editorial to which he refers- 
“The Federal law leaves the power of removal 
‘absolutely unhampered and unlimited. For 
the preservation of Civil Service Reform it 
depends wholly upon taking away the temptz:- 
‘tion to causeless removals by taking away the 
power of appointing for reasons of political 
-and personal favoritism. Our correspondent 
correctly states the New York law. The 
present situation of Civil Service Reform in 
Brooklyn is this: That city is the scene of a 
contest between men who desire to see the 
‘city government administered on business 
principles, and that of men who are using the 
‘government to build up their own personal 
‘and political fortunes, with the political ad- 
vantages on the side of the latter, and the cer- 
.tainty of final victory on the side of the former. 


The School Teaching of History 


‘To the Editors of The Outlook: 

1 am always rejoiced when I see The Outlook mak- 
ing a brave stand for brotherhood between the na- 
tions of the earth, and have often felt called to say a 
word when it has expressed surprise at the outburst 
of animosity against England that followed Mr. 
‘Cleveland’s now famous “ Venezuelan Message.” A 
few words in the issue of August 22 have made me 
resolved to do so. You say, “It is not the history- 
writers but the journalists who are responsible for 
‘that ‘ waving of the bloody shirt’ between us and 
England.” The journalists must take their full 
share of blame. They have not the courage to defy 
the so-called Irish-American sentiment. But while 
the historians may be partly exonerated, the zeachers 
of Atstory in our public schools are, I fully believe, 
the primary cause of the intense hatred manifested 
toward the “ mothercountry.” If“ J.M.W.” would 
‘visit the public schools and listen to history lessons 
given on either the French and Indian war, the Revo- 
lution, or the transition period from the Confedera- 
tion to the Nation, he would begin to have some idea 
of the forces at work to create ill feeling between the 
two great English-speaking nations. In the first 
mentioned, notwithstanding the fact that the British 
troops were sent over for the defense of the colonies, 
and in spite of the excellence of the plan of campaign 
and its decisive victories, every British defeat is 
magnified and gloated over. In teaching the Revo- 
lution, the children are first instructed that the rights 
of the colonies were never recognized by the mother 
country, and afterwards that the Revolution was 
fought because the colonists were deprived of the 
rights which they had formerly possessed. They 
teach that the colenists were denied the right of rep- 
resentation in the British Parliament, in spite of the 
fact that the Petition of Rights distinctly disclaims 
any desire to be so represented. The almost impos- 
sibility of such a representation in a legislature 
liable to dissolution at any time, by a people sepa- 
rated from the seat of government by a six or eight 
weeks’ voyage, never dawns upon the mind of the 


average teacher. Not a glimmer, either, seems to enter 
their minds that there could have been honest peo- 
ple, lovers of their country, who arrayed themselves 
on the wrong side. Theexpatriation of the Acadians 
is misrepresented as definitely planned and merci- 
lessly executed by the home government instead of 
being an act of the colonies themselves, sincerely de- 
plored and as mercifully carried out as possible, but 
which the exigencies of self-defense made them feel 
to be necessary. The children are taught that no 
poor villagers were ever expatriated before, in spite 
of the records of history to the contrary. 

Every act committed by the patriots is extolled, 
no matter what its nature or how illegal or unjust, 
while all Englishmen are represented as having no 
sympathy with the colonists in their struggle for 
liberty, notwithstanding the speeches made in Par- 
liament in their favor, the difficulty of recruiting 
troops for the American war, the reluctance of the 
brothers Howe to take any part in the war (only 
overcome by the argument that their popularity in 
the colonies would make them the best peacemakers) , 
and the frequent resignation of other British officers 
on account of their unwillingness to serve against 
their brethren in America. 

In teaching the Civil War the only thing ever 
spoken of is the sympathy of the Tory aristocracy 
with the slaveholders. Nothing is ever said of the 
warm sympathy of some of England’s greatest men 
with the cause of freedom here, nor of the heroic en- 
durance by the Manchester operatives of famine and 
misery, ror of the reduction of their employers to 
poverty, rather than that their Government should 
hinder the cause of freedom by recognizing the 
South. 

Cheeks burn, eyes flash, bitter words are used, 
whenever the relations between the two nations come 
up in the history lesson, and woe to any one who 
attempts to stem the flood of falsity and invective. 
I remember well the bitter animosity that filled my 
childish heart, an animosity that did not subside till 
I began reading the works of real historians, instead 
of the patchwork affairs miscalled “ United States 
Histories.” 

Of course I am speaking now of the average teacher. 
There are some who have judicial minds, and who 
know a little more history than the school text- 
books teach, but such are rare indeed. 

I not only believe that the teacher is responsible 
for the ill feeling between these two great countries, 
but I am fully convinced that the justification of all 
acts, legal or illegal, right or wrong, done in the 
name of liberty, is largely the cause of the deplorable 
riots and lawless deeds that have characterized the 
last few years of our National life. When even 
Quakers defend mobbing and stoning unhappy 
“scabs,” on the ground that they interfere with the 
right of men to “strike,” and that, therefore, the 
men have a right to retaliate and to use force rather 
than wait for the slow processes of law for securing 
justice from their employers, what can we expect of 
those whose fundamental belief is not peace and 
good will? 

I showed the above to a young high-school student, 
asking her if | had either misrepresented or over- 
stated the case. Her reply was: “ It’s true, it’s all 
true—every bit of it !—at least of the grammar-school 
teachers. They teach us just so. Of course the 
high-school teachers teach us only ancient history 
and modern European history, so I can’t tell about 
those.” A TEACHER. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Not Available 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In your issue of October 31 a correspondent, 
“©. E. E.,” replying to my letter of October 17, 
makes the statement that “ The United States Gov- 
ernment mow holds over four hundred millions of 
silver idle in its vaults,” and that under free coinage 
“this quantity would at once become available” for 
currency uses. The statement was evidently made 
under a misapprehension of the facts in the case, 
and its publication in The Outlook was doubtless 
due to oversight. I cannot think that The Outlook 
would knowingly publish a grave misstatement of 
facts on the eve of an election. 

The amount of silver coin in the Treasury on the 
Mth of June last was $378,6)4,043. Of this amount 
$342,619,504 were covered by silver certificates now 
in circulation, leaving $35,994,539 not virtually in 
circulation. There was in the Treasury also a 
quantity of silver bullion purchased under the Sher- 
man Act, of which the coinage value was $170,457, 
470. In payment for this there had been issued 
* coin ” certificates to the amount of $118,903,909.23, 
leaving to the Government a gain or seigniorage 
amounting to $51,653,560.77. There were, therefore, 
in the Treasury on that date $87,548,089.77 not repre- 
sented by certificates now in circulation. This sum 
is apparently no larger than would be needed as a 
reserve under any financial system. 

F.S. K. 

Ithaca, N. Y, 


First in the 
first class is 
Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder 


(Canadian Govt. Report) 


Notes and Oueries 


l. Do the evangelists attribute to Jesus the belief 

1) in demoniacal possession; (2) in a petpoaal 

evil; and (3) in everlasting punishment? 2. Do 
you think Jesus himself he d those three beliefs? 

hese questions are very serious ones tor some 
earnest believers who do not hold those three opin- 
ions. Ww. L. 

1. As to the first two points, the evangelists un- 
doubtedly give us the impression that Jesus held 
those beliefs. As to the third, the unlearned reader 
of the English Bible who comes to it with the belief 
that there is such a thing as everlasting punishment 
undoubtedly gets the impression that the evangelists 
represent Jesus as teaching it. For the grounds on 
which we hold that that doctrine was not commonly 
held in Jesus’s time, see Dr. S. Cox’s “ Salvator 
Mundi.” 2. Wethink that Jesus held, at least in 
some form, to a doctrine of demoniacal agency and 
of a personal deyil, but whether our conceptions of 
the matter can be identified with his is another ques- 
tion. Those who believe in the existence of an 
invisible world, peopled with spiritual beings, must 
hold that there are evil spirits as well as good, 
although the range of their activity and influence is 
to us unknown. 


1. What is the position of the Higher Criticism on 
the New Testament demonology? What is The 
Outlook’s theory of same? 2. What are some of the 
Rev. George Adam Smith’s best Biblical iow a 


l. The higher criticism does not deal with a subject 
of this sort, which belongs to psychology and theol- 
ogy. See answer in this column to “ W.L.C.” 2. 
“ Historical Geography of the Holy Land” and 
“ The Book of: Isaiah.” 


As ateacher I shave been studying the parable of 
the Wheat and the Darnel (Tares} in att. xiii. 
As to the age-long, insoluble problem of the origin 
of moral evil, the question arose, how, granting that 
Satan is a personal being, did evil originate in him? 
And then I thought, who knows but that the angels 
commenced their existence in payee: bodies, in 
other worlds, under evolution ‘ould not this 
supposition simplify the problem? It does not com- 
rt with “ Paradise Lost,” but is it unscriptural? 
as any one discussed this surmise ? w.Pew 


This suggestion does not simplify the problem ; 
it only pushes it further back, and, however far back, 
it is the same question: Unde malum?’ Whence 
the evil? The true explanation is that sin originates 
through the lack of equilibrium, at a given stage in 


Chronic 


Catarrh cannot be cured by local applications. 
It is a constitutional disease, and requires a 
constitutional remedy like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which, working through the blood, eradicates 
the agree | which causes and promotes the 
disease, and soon effects a permanent cure. 
At the same time Hood’s Sarsaparilla builds 
up the whole system, and makes you feel 
renewed in strength. Remember 
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Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
’ Liver Ills; easy to 
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the evolutionary process, between the developed 
psychical life of man, with its “ brute inheritance,” 
and his undeveloped spiritual life, with its dim ethi- 
cal consciousness. Your suggestion is not unscrip- 
tural, for Scripture has nothing to say about it. It is 
wholly conjectural, and must remain so. 


What would you advise a minister of an orthodox 
church to do who finds himself out of harmony 
with his church on such doctrines as substitution, 
inspiration, punishment, and the resurrection? He 
accepts these doctrines, but not as they are accepted 
and oo by his church. To teach these doctrines 
as he believes they should be taught would, no doubt, 
invulve a church ‘trial, and perhaps expulsion from 
the church. 

“ This hard alternative, or to renounce 
Thy reason or thy sense, or to believe.” 
W. B. 


We would advise him neither to preach these doc- 
trines nor to preach against them in a formal way, 
but to preach in a vital way the truths. which lie at 
the heart of them; to avoid negative statements and 
contradiction, and to be intent on positive state 
ments, affirmative and constructive. If he cannot do 
this, he had probably better withdraw; although 
that would have to depend on whether his “ ortho- 
dox ” church is under a more or less elastic creed. 


l. What is Christianity? A debate was proposed 

—* Is Christianity True or False?” At the outset 
the difficulty was met as to a definition of Chris- 
tianity. I was ones to write to you for it, 
believing you would give the broadest possible. 
I have learned through your paper to believe we are 
all children of God; then why does the Bible speak 
of Christ as the “ onl otten son of the Father”? 
An answer will greatly oblige. A. H. C. 


1. Christianity has often been identified with forms 
of one sort and another. According to the New 
Testament, it is the possession and manifestation of 
the spirit of Jesus. That is, it is not a dogma, but 
a character and life. See Romans viii.,9. 2. See 
Hebrews xi., 17. Yet at that time Abraham had 
another son, Ishmael. The term is not a physical 
but a spiritual one, and denotes uniqueness of dis- 
tinction or relation. 


Our town has been agitated recently over the Sab- 
bath question. Please answer the following ques- 
tions: 1. Did Constantine, A.p. 321, change the day 
of Christian worship and rest from Saturday to 
Sunday? 2. Did the Roman Catholic Church or 
any ee or Council change the day? 3. Please 
state what was done away in 2 Cor. iii., 7-14. 4. 
Will you give the title of one or more books that 
make a Christian's duty plain on this most impor- 
tant subject, besides the Bible? 

OMEGA. 

1. What Constantine did (before his “ conversion ”) 
was to make Sunday, to a limited extent, a rest day. 
2. A succession of Councils merely enjoined absti- 
nence from wo’ k and observance of worship on Sun- 
day. 3. This passage refers to no particular insti- 
tutions or observances, but to the dispensation of 
the law as contrasted with the dispensation of the 
Gospel. 4. ** The Sabbath Question,” by L. W. and 
G. B. Bacon (Putnams, New York), “Sabbath and 
Sunday,” by W. D. Love (Scribners, New York). 


l. lf saving faith necessarily leads to holy action, 
why is it necessary to preach “ works”? A fountain 
filled with water will necessarily flow out. 2, Does 
the Bible anywhere intimate that a man can lead a 
good, upright life without religion? 3. Is dying in 
{oy and peace any test, of itself, of true conversion ? 

many of the Chinese die in resignation? 4. 
What exactly does St. Paul mean by “love” or 
“ charity ” in | Cor. xiii. ? 

VICTOR. 


l. Because even the best of us need both to be 
reminded of duty and instructed how best to fulfill 
it. 2. No. 3. No; as to the Chinese, yes. 4, Pure 
benevolence, active and persevering. 


I have secently beasd it stated that the trial and 
crucifixion of Christ were more upon politi- 
cal reasons than because his teaching was abhor- 
rent to the Jews—that the Roman wer feared 
insubordination among its subjects Christ was 
suffered to live and ons his ministry. What is 
your opinion? Was the reason political rather than 
religious ? A. 5. B. 

The Jews condemned Jesus on theological grounds. 
See Mark xiv.,64; John xix., 7. Bilate acquitted 
him as not obnoxious to Roman law or policy. 
What induced Pilate to surrender him to the demands 
of the Jews was, apparently, fear lest, if he pro- 
tected him, the Jews might misrepresent him to the 
Emperor and get him into trouble. See John xix., 
6, 12, 13. 


What books can I read to get an understanding as 
to the way in which Christ used Old Testament 
prophecy ? J. A. B. 

Professor C. H. Toy’s “Quotatioas in the New 
Testament.” 


Kindly tell me where I can get a copy of the ser- 
mon by the Rev. P. T. yy be > D.D., delivered 
from the text “ Holy Father,” before the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales at its recent 
sessions. D. G. M. 

We think it has been published by James Clarke 
& Co., 13 Fleet Street, London. 


Will you kindly recommend a German and a 
French weekly paper devoted to current progress in 


epenice, literature, etc., in Europe, and correspond- 
ing as near as may be, to sucha paper as the weekly 
tion of the London “ Times ”: M. D. 


German, “ Die Nation ;’ French,“ Revue Bleue.” 


The words of “ Fate,” which I have copied for 
“J.S. B.,” were first seen by me in the “Critic” 
some years ago, but I recently ran across the poem 
in the Montreal “ Daily Witness,” with a few facts 
concerning the author, Mrs. Susan Marr Spalding. 
It seems that the m has been widely copied and 
claimed, its title being sometimes changed to “ Kis- 
met.” Mr. Edwin Milton Royle used it in his play 
“ Friends,”’ and, as he was constantly receiving letters 
from s claimants, he placed Mrs. Spalding’s 
name on all of his programmes. The lines first ap- 

ared in the New York “Graphic” in 1876. “I 

appen,” writes Mrs. Spalding, “ to have still in my 
possession the note from Mr. Croffut—one of the 

Graphic’s’ editors—accepting the poem, speaking 
of it in the highest terms, and expressing his roe 
that the “Graphic’ could not pay for poetry, which 
letter has more than once quenched a too-insistent 
claimant. It is, by the way, the only bit of blank 
verse I ever wrote.” Mrs. Spalding was born and 
educated in Bath, Me., but now resides in Wilming- 
ton, Del. The m has been set to music by Miss 
Emma Love, the daughter of ex-Congressman 
Charles B. Love. The lines were particularly liked 
by the late Lawrence Barrett, the actor, who often 
recited them but did not know their “ee. ou 


Several other correspondents send copies ot the 
poem. We print it below: 


FATE 


Two shall be born the whole wide world apart, 

And speak in different tongues, and have no 
thought 

Each of the other’s being, and no heed ; 

Yet these o’er unknown seas to unknown lands 

Shall cross ; escaping wreck, defying death, 

And all unconsciously shape every act 

And bend each wandering step unto this end, 

That one day out of darkness they shall meet, 

And read life’s meaning in each other's eyes. 


And two shall walk some narrow way of life 
So closely side by side, that should one turn 
Ever so little space to left or right, 

They needs must stand acknowledged face to face ; 
Yet these with groping hands that never clasp, 
With wistful eyés that never meet, and lips 
Calling in vain on ears that never hear, 

Shall wander all their weary days unknown 

And die unsatisfied. And this is Fate! 


In the “ Atlantic Monthly”’ of March, 1868, was 
published a poem, “ John o’ the Smithy,”’ but no 
author’s name accompanied it. At the time it was 
published it was said that a new star had risen in the 
poetical horizon. Is it known by whom the poem 
was written? I should like to know the name of the 
author of six ms which were published in the 
* Atlantic” of May and June, 1871, under the head- 
ing * Bubbles from an Ancient Pipe.” 

D. J. McP. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
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leavening strength.—Latest United States Government 
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Rovat Baxinc Powper Co., New York. 


A cream of tartar bang 


I would be teful to any of your readers who 
would kindly furnish the author’s name of a little 
poem called “ Sleepy Time,” beginning as follows: 


“ Come,” she said, “ it is sleepy time, 
I'll tell you such a nice little rhyme 
Something that you can understand 
About what they do in slumber.land,” etc. 


I received a copy from a friend who did not know 
the author’s name. E. 


Can any one give me a copy or tell me where I can 
find an old selection beginning 
“Oh, Phoebe, dear, why have you come so late? 
Where are your berries, child?” F.J.B 


The following request has been sent to us by a 
friend who is interested in the teachings of Sweden- 
borg: = 

Will you be so kind as to mention in your next 
column of Notes and Queries “ The Atonement,” by 
Chauncy Giles (Cooper Union, New York City). 
Both “ J]. H. M.” and “ K.” may find in it what they 
want. 


Can I obtain throughs any of your readers a copy 
of “ The Bishop of Oxford’s Puzzle,” a puzzle or 
riddle whose several answers are names of o s or 
parts of the human body? | HE 


lan Maclaren’s 


New Religious Story 
The Minister of St. Bede's 


A young Scottish minister, called to the 
pulpit of an infiuential church, finds 
his congregation opposed to the mar- 
riage of the girlof hisheart. ltisin 
two parts, the second in the No-. 
vember Ladies Home Journal, 
—illustrated by Alice 

Barber Stephens. 


One Dollar for One Year 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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About People 


—Mr. Gilbert Woglom, one of the origina- 
tors of tailless kites—parakites, he calls them 
—has a “ fleet” of over a hundred, all regis- 
tered as to name, rating, and general charac- 
teristics. His largest kite has a pull of eighty 
pounds in a strong wind. 

—The union of many merits in the draw- 
ings of Mr. A. B. Wenzell, the well-known 
illustrator for “Life,” is partly due to the 
fact that he combines German thorough- 
ness, French chic, and American shrewdness. 
When only seventeen Mr. Wenzell went to 
Munich, where he studied four years under 
Professor Loefftz. He then went to Paris, 
and remained two years as a pupil of Lefebvre 
and Boulanger. 

—The-eminent conductor of the Royal 
Opera-House in Munich, Herr Hermann Levi, 
who has for a long time been an invalid, has 
now resigned his position. Herr Levi has 
been one of the most authoritative interpreters 
of the works of Richard Wagner, having 
studied them under the personal direction of 
the great master. The new conductors of the 
Munich opera will be Herr Richard Strauss 
and Professor Erdmannsdorfer. Herr Levi 
has been conductor since 1872. _ 

—The world of chemistry has lost a distinct 
and distinguished aid by the death of Dr. 
Henry A. Mott, of New York City, a grand- 
son of the famous surgeon Dr. Valentine 
Mott. As a chemist, Dr. Henry Mott was 
often called before the courts when the testi- 
mony of an expert was required. He was em- 
ployed for three years by the Government as 
the examiner of food purchased by the Indian 
Department. and was Professor of Chemistry 
in the New York Medical College. 

—The famous New York City photographer, 
Napoleon Sarony, who has just died, was a 
small, wiry man, with a head bearing some 
reSemblance to that of Napoleon III. To in- 
crease this resemblance Mr. Sarony always 
wore his mustache and imperial cut as nearly 
like the manner of the Emperor as possible. 
The photographer was a familiar figure on the 
streets of New York, and would be noticed by 
any one, since he generally wore a fez which just 
covered the bald top of his head. Probably 
no other photographer ever had such a wide 
acquaintance among theatrical people, many 
of whom sat for photographs in his studio. 
Mr. Sarony rarely missed the opening night of 
any important play. 

—Of Mr. Elijah Rawson, a compositor, of 
Milwaukee, who has worked steadily at the 
case for sixty-eight years, the “ Milwaukee 
Journal” says: “ He is, it is thought, the old- 
est compositor in the country; nor is his 
position one of honorary membership in the 
trade. He is by no means a superannuated 
workman, who keeps his job because of his 
long service, but holds his place with his fel- 
low-printers and may be seen at his post day 
after day almost as active and industrious as 
any of the younger men. He is nearly eighty- 
four years old, and has seen a number of 
radical changes introduced into the trade since 
he first took hold of it.” 

—It may not be generally known that 
Antonio Maceo, the Cuban insurgent leader, 
is the only survivor of ten brothers, all of 
whom have given their lives in battle to make 
Cuba free. Antonio was the eldest. He is 
now a man of about fifty, fierce-eyed, heavy- 
browed, broad-shouldered. When he was a 
little chap he drove his father’s pack-mules 
along the mountain roads, sometimes going 
great distances. Thus he came to learn ac- 
curately the nooks and corners of the almost 
impregnable eastern partof Cuba. When the 
first Cuban rebellion broke out the Maceos took 
a neutral position until a band of Spanish 
guerrillas burned the plantation, leaving the 
younger children and the wife bound and 
gagged. It was then that the father called 
his sons about him and exacted from them a 
promise that they would never lay down their 
arms until the freedom of Cuba had been 
attained. 


Recalled Stormy Times 

“ Well, that looks natural,” said the oid soldier, 
looking at a can of condensed milk on the breakfast 
table in place of ordinary milk that failed on account 
of the storm. “ It’s the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
we used during the war.” 
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The Home Club 


The Prayer of Motherhood 


Every mother, every kindergartner, will be 
grateful to Kate Douglas Wiggin for the 
beautiful prayer uttered by Mistress Mary, 
with her “neophytes” gathered about her. 
So beautiful a prayer is it that it should not 
be kept between the covers of “ Marm Lisa” 
alone, but find its way into the heart of every 
mother, of every teacher, who reads The 
Outlook : 


Father in heaven, it is by the vision of thy rela- 
‘tion to us that we can apprehend our relation to 
these little ones. As we have accepted that high 
‘trust, so make us loyal to it. When our feet grow 
weary and our faith grows dim, help us to follow 
close after the ever perfect One who taught even as 
we are trying to teach. He it was whom the com- 
mon people heard gladly. He it was who disdained 
not the use of objects and symbols, remembering it 
was the childhood of the race. He it was whospake 
in parables and stories, laying bare soul of man and 
heart of nature, and revealing each by divine anal- 
ogy. Heit was who took the little ones in his arms 
‘and blessed them; who set the child in the midst, 
saying, ‘ Except ye become as oneof these.’ May the 
afterglow of that inspired teaching ever shine upon 
the path we are treading. May we bathe our tired 
spirits in its warmth and glory, and kindle our 
torches at the splendor ot its light. We remember 
that he told us to feed his lambs. Dear Lord, help 
all the faithful shepherds who care for the ninety-and- 
nine that lie in the safe cover of the fold; help us, 
too, for we are the wandering shepherds whose part 
it is to go out over the bleak hills, up the mountain 
sides and rocky places, and gather in out of the storm 
and stress of things all the poor, unshepherded, wee 
bit lammies that have either wandered forlornly 
away from shelter or have been born in the wilder- 
ness and know no other home. Such an one has just 
strayed into the fold from the dreary hill-country. 
It needs a wiser shepherd than any of us. Grant 
that by gentleness, patience, and insight we may 
atone somewhat for our lack of wisdom and skill. 
We read among thy mysteries that the divine Child 
was born of a virgin. May he be born again and born 
daily in our hearts, already touched by that remem- 
brance and consecrated by its meaning. And this 
we ask for love’s sake. Amen. 


The Unpaid Service 


Much has been said in adverse criticism 
of the school-teachers in New York recently, 
and much of it has been unjust. Many 
faults of which the school-teachers are ac- 
cused are not their own, but the faults of 
the system against which many of them 
rebel with as much vigor when ra have 
courage, and with quite as much feeling of 
rebellion when they do not give expression 
_ to that rebellion, as the outsiders. It is a 
pleasure to record even a very few of the 
unpaid services rendered by teachers in the 
public schools to their pupils in the city of 
New York. A City History Club was formed 
a year ago in New York City. To this work 
have rallied some of the leading teachers of the 
city. These men and women after school 
hours meet the boys and girls who wish to 
study the city’s history, and form clubs for 
that purpose. When the weather permits, 
these teachers conduct the members to vari- 
ous points of interest in and about the = 
That is, they teach history through the only 
method that vitalizes history—through the 
sense-perception. One of the teachers, who 
is also principal in a night school, has made 
for herself a record—the only one worth mak- 
ing—in the hearts and lives of the pupils under 
her care. It is a rare opportunity to come to 
any woman to stand at the head of a school 
having twelve hundred working-girls studying 
under her direction, to have gathered teachers 
about her who almost to a unit are imbued 
with her spirit. Every pupil in that school 
received the following leaflet from the princi- 
pal the first week the night school was opened 
this year: 


It is my pleasure to bid you welcome to our 
beloved School No. 13. My earnest wish tor you is 
that your winter may be happy and profitable. 

To have it so, the power lies with you as well as 
with your teachers. Come to the school ready to do 
your part as learner,and your teacher will not fail 
to help you toward all the good you seek. 

Come to school as regularly as your health and 
business affairs will permit. Allow no trifling mat- 


ters to interfere with this plan you have undertaken. 
Be steadfast in purpose, for in that wayQyou will 
develop strength of character which will ever aid and 
cheer you. 

’Tis not for us to trifle. Life is brief, 

And sin is here. 
Our age is is but the falling of a leaf, 
dropping tear. 
We have no time to sport away the hours, 
All should be earnest in a world like ours. 


Not many sy but only one, have we— 
Our on one: 
How sacred should that one life ever be! 
That narrow span 
Day after day filled up with blessed toil, 
Hour after hour still bringing j in awe il. 
oratiu ar. 


You do not yet know what will be revealed to you 
by pleasant study and by our school comradeship. 
Perhaps you do not yet realize all the power which 
is within your own self—power for good, for happi- 
ness—for you, for others. 

Think of yourself as an undeveloped mine where 
lie hidden treasures, jewels of heart and of mind, and 
let not these precious things remain buried. Ex- 
plore and develop the mine within you, that you and 
all around you may know your true value. 

Let us, your teachers, know you well, that you 
may work with us, that we may work with you ; that 
we may all in company move on to wisdom and to 
joy ; move on resolutely, move on with smiles and 
with high hope, high purpose; and, in our moving 
on, ever lend a helping hand, one to the other. 

It would be a great personal pleasure to-night to 
take each of you by the hand and welcome you. 
This we must forego; but I give you this as a word 
of greeting, hoping you will feel at home in this our 
school-home, and that it will ever be pleasing to re- 
member the hours passed here 

And now, onward and upward! And when the 
course is over, may we all feel that we have not only 
been in Evening School together, but that we have 
been true and loyal as associates in a Guild of the 
Golden Rule. 


This same teacher each Christmas presents 
the pupils in the night school with calendars 
for the coming year having the reproduction 
of a noted painting on each leaf, and a quota- 
tion or poem that will be a daily message of 
hope and inspiration to these girls. Who can 
measure the value of this personal service to 
these lives, many to be lived for all time under 
the pressure of poverty? 


Women’s Club Programmes 

The Zetetic Club of Weeping Water, Neb., 
issues its twelfth year-book. The motto of 
the club is “Mutual good will and mental 
growth.” The club this year devotes all its 
meetings to the study of Germany—its music, 
literature, art, domestic life, and education. 
Every fourth week parliamentary practice, 
music, and the exchange of social intercourse 
between the members lightens up the pro- 
gramme of the winter’s work. 


The Tourist Club of Belmar, N. Y., is lim- 
ited to twenty members, with a large working 
list. The President i is elected annually, and a 
committee is appointed at that time which 
prepares the programme for the year’s work. 
At each meeting Current Topics are considered 
forashort time; and the President writes that 
The Outlook is found to be of great assistance 
when current topics are discussed. The Tour- 
ist Club has taken up the study of Holland 
for its winter’s work—its schools, homes, arts, 
commercial development, physical develop- 
ment, its theology, its literature, its universi- 
ties, andits Queen. The Reformation is given 
a large place in the programme. The club 
motto is, “ Let knowledge grow from more to 
more.” 


The Home Club Fortnightly of Chicago, IIL, 
has as its motto: 


Not the stream that is past, but only that which is 


passing, 
Turns the wheel of the mill, grinds for the miller his 

corn. 
The club programme is very broad in its inter- 
ests, criticism, art, and literature embodying 
features of the programme. The club numbers 
twenty-seven members. 


If your Food Distresses you 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It aids the stomach to digest the food, and does away 
with that full feeling after eating. 


4 and cloaks an 


COSTS 25c¢. A CAKE AND IS WORTH IT 


Sens rsample of soap Palisade Co. 
and powder. Yonkers, N. Y. 


Dresses, $7. 
Cloaks, $3.50 


Some of our pene 
express surprise t we 
can sell suc stylich, per- 
fect fitting dresses and 
cloaks for so little money. 

e could not do so if we 
did not haye the largest 
ladies’ tailoring establish- 
ment in the world, buy- 
ing our suitings and 
cloakings direct from the 
mills. And then we cut 
by our own system — the 
most perfect system 
known and used ex- 
clusively by us — which 
guarantees a perfect fit- 
ting garment, We study 
your needs and your fig- 
ure, and make the gar- 
ment especially to order 
for you. We pay “c ex- 

ress Our Cata- 
ogue and samples, to- 
gether with our new 
measurement diagram, 
tell the whole story. 


Tailor-Made Suits and Stylish Dresses, $7 up. 
Jaunty Jackets and Capes, $3.50 up. 
Plush Capes, $7 up. Fur Capes, $6 up. 
Separate Skirts, $4.50 up. Bicycle Suits, $6 up. 

To the lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost 
we will mail — /ree — our new Winter Catalogue of suits 
more than fifty samples of the suitings, 
cloakings and plushes from which we make our garments, 


to select from. Write to-day—you will get Catalogue 
and samples by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
Ladies’ Tailors, 152-154 West a3d St., New York, 


A New Method of Bible Study 
LESSONS ON LUKE 


Originally prepared for and used b Lene Sunday 
school of Center Church, New Haven hor- 
oughly revised for Sunday-schools and Bible classes- 
Suggestive for teachers using other lessons. Send 
stamp for sample OPK Sample set, 25 cents. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 1,626, New Haven, Conn. 


PISO’'S FOR 


CONSUMPTIO 
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| 
A RAY OF LIGHT 
Thrown into the midst of gloom is not 
use of VELVET- SOAP is to heal, 
soften, purity, and refine a coarse, unhealthy 
skin. It is beneficial alike for the infant or 
the adult—makes a bad skin good and a 
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THE RURAL NEW-YORKER is a Nationa! 
Weekly for the farmer, gardener and fruit- 
grower. It is 47 years old, and has long been 
recognized as the leading American authority 
on all the moreimportant questions appertain- 
ing tothe cultivation of economic and orna- 
mental plants, fertilizing problems, farm meth- 
ods, ete. The best writers in the country. It 
aims toinstructevery member of the household. 
1 000 pages, 500 illustrations—ONE dollar a 

, year. Trial subscription of five weeks 
for 10cents. Specimen copies free. 

THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, 
407 Pear] Street, New York City. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 
CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


JUST PUBLISHED 


HAIL TO THE CHRIST! 


CAROL ANTHEM 
By JOSEPH BARNBY. Price 12 cents. 


Sing, O Heavens, and pe joxial, O Earth....... 6c. 
By A. R. Gaul. 
Lo! God, Our God, Has Come................. 12c. 
Battison Haynes. 
While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks....... 12c. 
George J. Elvey. 
Christians, Awake........... 12c. 
Joseph Barnby 
Frank Adlam. 


267 CAROLS—NEW AND OLD 
Prices from 5c. to 12c. 


CANTATAS 
The Holy Child....... .....Thomas Adams.  50c. 
Christmas Eve........ Neil W. Gade. 


40c. 
The First Christmas Morn..... Henry Leslie. $1.00 


New Services, Anthems, Cantatas, Carols 
Sent on approval on receipt of application. 


Catalogues and lists free. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 


A be OG comes under 
3 the head of 

Me NATURAL HISTORY 
Send two cent stamp 
for Best List of Books 
. in Botany, Insects, 
foe Birds, Fishes and all 
kinds of nature study 


= Natural History Books. 
18 Arch St., Boston, Mass. 


IDDEN, 


BRADLEE WH 


ANS 


“It is easily the very best magazine of its class published on either continent.” 


ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


CONDUCTED BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 
£4 MHE best of all children’s magazines” is the universal verdict on St. Nicholas, It 


began existence in 1873, and since that time has ——— m 
The supreme quality of St, Nicholas 


the leading children’s magazines in America. 


erged in itself all 4 


its bright, healthful, and invigorating atmosphere. 


will be a great onein its history. It will have a more varied 
THE COMING YEA table of contents and more spirited illustrations than ever 


before. The leading serial, beginning in November, is 


A Story of the Time of Shakspere: 
“MASTER SKYLARK,” BY JOHN BENNETT. ILLUSTRATED BY BIRCH. 


HIS is a live story, full of action, color, merriment, and human nature. The world’s greatest 
poet figures as one of the aye p characters, alth the hero and heroine are a boy and 
ut dramatic 


It is poetic in treatment, 
ake Another serial, beginning in November, is 


of the romance of the Elizabethan age, and very 


A Great War Story for North and South. 


“THE LAST THREE SOLDIERS,” BY WILLIAM H. SHELTON. 


STRONG story with a unique plot. Three Union soldiers, members of a signal 


: , Stationed on a mountain-top, cut a bridge that connects them with the 
rest f the world become veritable castaways in the midst of the Confederacy. 


and 
Will be read with delight by all children. 


Tuere are other serial stories, special illustrated articles on timely topics, and }\. | 
All the best writers. ¥ 
Patriotic Sketches, Historical Stories, Spirited Pictures, Tales 


contributions from 


Helpful Articles, Fanciful Tales, Prize 


may be made to 


December is the beautiful Christmas 
A Christmas Present | number. New subscribers who 
of a Year’s Subscription. | with that issue can have Novem 
free of charge, and so begin the vol- 
ume. A subscription costs $3.00, and no better Christmas gift can be 
thought of. We send a handsome certificate for those who 
wish to use a subscription to St. Nicwowas in this way. . 
All dealers take sub- 
scriptions, or remittance 


Bright Poems. 


FIVE TIMES 
as much silver on 


Sterling Silver Inlaid 


Spoons and Forks as on Standard 
Plate. 


Guaranteed 25 years in family use. 


Patented. 


See that the trade-mark is on each 
article. 


E. STERLING INLAID FE. 
For sale by all Jewelers. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


New York Salesroom,2 Maiden Lane, second 
door from Broadway. 


- Published in three Grades—Junior, Intermediate, 


BIBLE STuDY UNION LESSONS 


FOR 1897. 


THE BIBLE STUDY UNION (or BLAKESLEE) LESSONS and the 
International Lessons for 1897 are both on the Acts and Epistles. 


The imperative and growing demand for better methods of Bible Study, and the 
ed success of our lessons, have led us to prepare two New Courses for 1897, viz. :— 


A Most Attractive 
Biographical Course: 


THE THREE GREAT APOSTLES, 
PETER, PAUL, and JOHN, 


An Exceedingly Interesting 
Bible Class Course: 


APOSTOLIC TEACHINGS. 


A Series of Great Topics for 
Discussion. 
Based on the same Scripture as the Course on The 


and Progressive—with a Manual, making a Uniform | Three Great Apostles, and used in harmony with 
Lesson for the Main School. zt. Published in the Senior Grade, with a Manual. 


WEEKLY NOTES on these Lessons will 


tian Work, of New York, The Watchman, 


appear in The Evangelist and Chris- 


of Boston, and other papers. 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


Are you satisfied to allow your school to study this portion of Scrip- 
ture in the same old way that they have many times before, or will you 
secure for them the far greater help and inspiration that will surely 


result from using these new Lessons ? 


For Free Specimen Lessons, etc. , address, 
THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 21 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS 
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21 E. 17th St., New York 
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Bits of Fun 


“ Pop, whatis promptness?” “Promptness ? 
Well, it is a bad habit of always being on time 
and getting tired to death waiting for people 
who are not.”—Chicago Record. 

Mamma—Johnny, I fear you were not at 
school yesterday. Jfohnny—H’m! I'll bet 
the teacher told you. A woman never can 
keep a secret.—Soston Transcript. 

“ Still doing hack work?” asked the Ob- 
noxious Person, with a bland smile. “ Oh, 
no,” said the Literary Lady, with a smile still 
more bland; “I have bought a pencil-sharp- 
ener.” —J/ndianapolis Journal. 

r (who has just received a piece of 
bread) —Begging will soon become bad busi- 
ness; why, half the time, when I ask for a 
piece of bread nowadays, they give me a piece 
of bread !—Fliegende Blaetter. 

Parson Goodman—lIs there anything you 
would like to do before you die, Brother 
Jones? Brother Jones—Yes, parson; I would 
like ter go an’ sit in th’ parlor fer one night 
before I die. I’ve got ten daughters, yer 
know, an’ I hain’t hed a chance at thet parlor 
nights fer over twenty years.—/udge. 

Apropos of the disinclination of the Eng- 
lish courts to recognize such a mental infirmity 
as kleptomania, it is recalled that many years 
ago counsel in a similar case, addressing the 
late Justice Byles, said: “ You know, your 
lordship, that the medical profession now gen- 
erally recognizes kleptomania as a definite nerv- 
ous disease.” “Yes,” responded the judge, 
“and I am sent here to cure it.”—JAoston 
Herald. 

There was a little boy whose mother had 
made a little Lord Fauntleroy of him, training 
his hair in long curls and dressing him in 
black velvet knickerbockers and jacket, orna- 
mented with white lace. One day a large girl 
thought to frighten the picturesque little chap 
by rushing toward him, brandishing a large pair 
of scissors, and exclaiming, “I'll cut off your 
curls!” The little Lord Fauntleroy was not 
frightened. He merely replied in a shrill little 
voice, “ Wish you would !”—Pittsburg Chron- 
icle- Telegraph. 

“Gentlemans,” said the chairman of the 
district council, a great sanitary authority, who 
had a reputation for eloquence both in Welsh 
and English, “it shall be quite plain to you 
that the death-rate haf been very busy among 
us. If it was not for that and the statistics 
that play havoc with the vitals, perhaps we 
should feel pretty well. But I must tell you 
that during the past year people haf been dy- 
ing throughott the distric’ as never died be- 
fore in any year whateffer. Well,” cheerfully, 
“we must take care that they neffer shall die 
so much again.” —Household Words. 


“ You see, gentlemen,” said the counsel for 
the defendant, complacently—it was a com- 
pensation case—“ I have got the plaintiff into 
a very nice dilemma. If he went there, seeing 
that the place was dangerous, there was con- 
tributory negligence, and, as his Lordship will 
tell youjhe can’t recover. If he did not see 
it was dangerous, neither could my client have 
seen it, and there was no negligence on his part. 
In either case I am entitled to yous verdict.” 
The jury retired. “ Well, gentlemen,” said the 
foreman, “I think we must give him £300.” 
All agreed except a stout, ruddy gentleman in 
the corner, who cried hoarsely: “Give him 
another fifty, gemmen, for getting into the 
dilemma.” Verdict accordingly.—Houschold 
Words. 


Bishop Williams, of Marquette, was recentl 
invited to serve his Alma Mater, Cornell Uni- 
versity, as university preacher. He did so, 
coming straight from the Synod of the Cana- 
dian Church at Winnipeg, and bringing this 
Story with him: “ There was a missionary 
Bishop there,” said Bishop Williams, “who 
had been six weeks in coming, most of the 
way by canoe. He rose and began by saying 
that he would speak for himself and for a 
brother Bishop who, unfortunately, could not 
be present. He was sorry to say that his 
brother’s diocese had gone to the dogs! A 
general gloom followed these words. He went 
on to say that the Bishop had found so many 
inquirers after religion among the Esquimaux 
north of Hudson Bay that he had to build a 


church. As there was no wood, he used 
whale’s ribs for rafters, covering them with 
tanned walrus-hide, and so made a church to 
hold eighty persons. ‘All went merry as a 

i bell’ for a time, until—the dogs 
grew famished and ate the church.”—7*royv 
Times. 


A Poor Illustration 


While traveling in Switzerland, the elder 
Dumas one day arrived in a lonely village with 
only one inn, at which the famous novelist 
was compelled to put up for the night. 

When the landlord, who only spoke Ger- 
man, came to inquire what he would take for 
supper, Dumas tried, but in vain, to make him 
understand that he wanted some mushrooms, 
and was on the point of giving up, with a bad 
grace, all hope of enjoying his favorite dish, 
when he hit upon the idea of taking a piece 
of charcoal and tracing on the wall what pur- 
ported to be the correct outline of a mush- 


room. 
The landlord went out, and Dumas was 
congratulating himself on the success of his 
happy expedient, when a few moments after- 
he heard the Swiss coming up the 
stairs. The mushrooms could hardly have 
been prepared in so short a time, but this 
thought cid not occur to our great novelist. 
The footsteps came nearer; there was a 
knock, and in walked the landlord—with an 
umbrella.— 77#-Aits. 


The free attendant service maintained by the New 
York Central at Grand Central Station, New York, 
is another example of the care and courtesy by which 
patrons of this great railroad are surroun 
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“Pearl top,” “pearl glass,” 
“tough glass,” “no smell,” 
and “best light,” are great 
big things. Macbeth” in- 
cludes them all, if you get the 
chimney made for your lamp. 

Let us send you an Index. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 
Pittsburgh Pa 


Why not make. 


art as well as music part of the 
church service? By the aid of one 
of our Magic Lanterns 
you can illustrate 
your sermon with 
some of the world’s 
masterpieces in art. 


Special Lanterns and Slides for all purposes sold 

and loaned on easy terms. Send for 
RILEY BROTHERS, 

Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York. 

The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 


BRANCHES — Boston: % Bromfield 8t. CHIcago: 1% 
La Salle St. Kansas Crry (Mo.) : 515 East St. 
APOLIS : 1564 Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA : 706 Market St. 


Te: answering advertisements ap- 
ring in The Outlook will confer a 
avor upon the advertiser as well as 
the publisher by mentioning this publication. 


Now’s the time to subscribe. 


HARPER’S 


( 


FOR DECEMBER 
BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME 


170 PAGES — BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED q 


MAGAZINE $ 


THE MARTIAN 


The Last Novel by George du Maurier. Part III. 


Poultney Bigelow’s second paper on 


WHITE MAN’S AFRICA 


has for its subject 


PRESIDENT KRUGER 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. By W. D. Howetts, Personal Rec- 


ollections of the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 


HOW THE LAW GOT INTO THE CHAPARRAL. ° By FREDERIC 


Showing the Texas Rangers as pioneers of civilization in 
the Southwest. With seven spirited pictures by the author, 


A MIDDLE-ENGLISH NATIVITY. By Joun Corstn. The miracle 
plays performed by strolling actors, in which the English drama had its 
beginning. Selected from plays with a Christmas theme. With four illus- 


REMINGTON. 


trations, By J. R. WEGUELIN. 


OCTAVE THANET 
RUTH McENERY STUART 
HENRY GALLUP PAINE 


SIX SHORT 


> 


STORIES 


HOWARD PYLE 
GERTRUDE HALL 
ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON 


35 cents a Copy 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 


$4 00 a Year 


= 
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_.Aid for Armenia 

It seems as if the interest of the American 
people in Armenian. relief is failing; while the 
necessity is becoming greater. and greater. 
There is little cessation inthe general atroci- 
ties in that country;'while what has already 
been done has left tens of thousands of or- 
phans unprotected, unhoused, and unfed all 
through that country.: The missionaries in 
visiting different cities’ write, in terms which 
appeal to the hardest heart, of the condition 
of the orphans and the necessity of immediate 
help to keep them from starving or from going 
into the homes of Moslems. We know full 
well from the past that the Turks will make 
every endeavor to bring these children into 
their homes in order to secure them for the 
future. It is very apparent that the Lord is 
opening the way for immediate missionary 
effort along the line of protection for the 
orphans of that country. The general evan- 
gelistic work has been hampered ; many of the 
schools are broken up; but here is a work, 
broader than anything which the missionaries 
have engaged in hitherto,’ lying ready to be 
taken up. Germany is sending in some funds, 
but exceedingly inadequate for the immediate 
demand. From my personal experience and 
knowledge of the country, I have estimated 
that from twenty to twenty-five dollars would 
be sufficient, per capita, to collect these or- 
phans into households where they would have 
Christian training and schooling, together with 
clothing and food, for an entire year. 
course a smaller sum would save their lives, 
but the larger sum would be necessary, I 
should judge, for a comfortable and satisfactory 
organization of the work. There would be no 
need of renting buildings; the houses which 
belong to Christians now left unoccupied, or 
occupied solely by destitute widows, could be 
utilized, and the widows could take charge of 
the work under the general direction of the 
missionaries. It would be of great value if 
the papers of large circulation and influence 
would start contributions for this purpose. 
The funds could be seut out by telegraph and 
be at once available for the work. I have no 
doubt that this line of relief will appeal to 
many who have not contributed simply to save 
the Armenian people from starving; it would 
appeal also to many who will not give for 
mission work. This is a plan of relief which 
combines the mission work with the humani- 
tarian in a marked degree. We are perfectly 
willing to have our missionaries engage in it, 
and to have the buildings owned by the Board, 
so far as they are available, used for this 
purpose. JAMES L. BARTON. 


American Board of Commissioners 
Missions, 
Congregational House, Boston. 


Photography 
Simplified. . 


camera is 
the refine- 
ment of 
photo- 
raphic 
UxuUry-. 
It makes 
raphy easy 
for the novice—delightful for ev 


LOADS IN DAYLIGHT with 
our light-proof film cartridges, or can be 
peo glass plates. Splendid achromatic 
lens, improved rotary shutter, set of three 
stops. finish, 

Light-proof Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, 354 x 354 -60 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Booklet Free. 3 Rochester, N. ¥e 


| 


A series of articles 
BY 


Gen’l Horace Porter 
Begins in the November number of 


THE CENTURY 


A Great Novel of the American Revolution, 


“HUGH WYNNE, - 
FREE QUAKER, 


Sometime Brevet Lieut.-Colonel on the Staff of his 
Excellency General Washington.” 


By DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 
Illustrated by HOWARD PYLE. 


“THs powerful novel, Dr. Mitchell’s iece, is a 

Revelation ond of 

society from 1753 to 1783. Washi F: i 

men, figure in it, It is safe to say that readers of this story will obtain from 
and 


ot only historicall but it is a most interesting romance of love and 
war, on 


The November Century 


now ready, contains first chapters of these serials and of Marion Crawford's new 

novel-‘‘A Rose of Yesterday,” written especially for THE CENTURY. New features 

will be announced from time to time. Do not miss this November number,— sold 

everywhere; 35 cents. Yearly subscriptions (which should begin with this issue), 
.0o. All dealers take subscriptions, or remittance may be made to 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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Campaigning wit 
| 
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if 
\ 
NS man knew Gen. Grant more intimately than his aide and friend Gen. 
F Horace Porter. He has been engaged for many years on this series of arti- 
c cles giving his recollections of Grant as a man and a soldier, and containing a 
; series of striking pictures of campaign life and scenes enlivened with anecdoteand 
flashes of characteristic humor. In this November number are first chapters of 
A 
Picture 
with the 
ait the social life of the times than can be had from any other single source. _It is 
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it must be So, 
If everybody says so, 


Whitens linens easily; 
Washes laces perfectly; 
Doesn't shrink flannels ; 
Doesn't hurt the hands ; 
Saves all drudgery; 
Saves hard work. 


Brightens 


Everywhere. 


lever Bros., Ltd., 
Hudson & Harrison Ses., N. Y. 


Constable 


Ladies’ Neckwear 
Lace Boleros, Garnitures, Collars. 
Chiffon & Net Ruffs & Boas. 


OSTRICH FEATHER BOAS.,. 


Marie Antoinette Lace Fichus, 
Lace and Linen Handkerchiefs. 


GLOVES 


Ladies’ Riding Gloves, 


Ladies’ Driving Gloves. 


| DENT AND FOWNES 
® Riding and Driving Gloves 


for Gentlemen. 


UMBRELLAS 


That people who have 
tried different choco- 
lates prefer 


WHITMAN’S 
Instantaneous 

4 

‘ 


Chocolate 

to all others. It is distinct- 
ively delicious—distinct- 
ively pure. 

Your grocer has it in 1 Ib. and 3 Ib. tins. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Phileda. 


Religion: Silver and Gold 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Three years ago in Denver nearly all the banks 
were closed, many of the largest business houses had 
failed, big hotels were shut up, the mining exchange 
was deserted,and the town seemed to have been 
pinched literally black andblue. This condition was 
attributed to the repeal of the Sherman Law requir- 
ing Government purchases of silver, and it consti- 
tuted Denver’s share of the so-called “ bankers’ 
panic” of 13893. 

One Sunday night I went into the largest church, 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal, where an audience of 
several thousand had gathered, and listeried to a 
sermon by an eloquent preacher, from the text, 
“ Lord, save, or we perish.’’ The application of the 
text to the panic situation was novel to me, in sub- 
stance this: “ The ship of state is in a storm which 
will last until silver is restored to its rightful place 
beside gold as a money metal. We suffer first—the 
rest of the country will learn by suffering—but we 
can afford to suffer in order to educate the country 
up to the point where it will recognize its own best 
good. Meanwhile, I can preach to you in jeans and 
the women can come to church in calico, if necessary. 
Frown down all talk of secession; the Civil War 
taught us, once for all, that this is and is to be one 
country. We must be patient for our country’s sake, 
and look for comfort and guidance to that Helper 
who can save nations as he can save individuals from 
the gravest perils.” 

Silver religion was a kind of religion that fairly 
shocked a newcomer, but one could not doubt its 
forceful prevalence among a congregation whose ap- 
proval of the doctrines preached was plainly mani- 
fest. 

This year conditions verged on a panic in New 
York. Business was ominously stagnant ; numerous 
failures were reported. Banks were not willing 
to make loans, and the stock exchanges have been 
unusually dull. This condition was attributed to the 
culmination of the silver“ craze” in a candidate for 
President. In this crisis we were exhorted to save our 
country from sectionalism, repudiation, dishonesty, 
dishonor, ruin. I go to a leading Presbyterian 
church and hear a famous clergyman insist that it 
is folly to attempt to change the existing gold stand- 
ard, that the Almighty himself could not make a 
dollar worth one hundred cents out of fifty-three 
cents’ worth of silver. 1 enter the foremost Baptist 
church in town to learn that the silver movement is 
a combination of “ lungs, larceny, and lunacy,” and 
that a series of prayer-meetings is being held for the 
National honor and safety. Inevitably a second ap- 
plication of the Denver text is brought to mind— 
“ Lord, save, or we perish.” 

One cannot doubt the forcefulness of this gold 
religion, shocking though it may be, for the con- 
gregations unmistakably approved the doctrines 
preached. 


Somebody must be wrong. “ Lord, have mercy on 


us miserable sinners !” F.C. B. 
Denver, Colo. 
Much that you 
ought to know 
about REAL food is printed on 


the package of 


Ask your grocer to let you read 
it—more than we can say here. 
WHEATLET is made from the 


Whole Wheat Berry. 


contains the right elements for 
nourishment and strength, is 
attractive palatably, and is per- 
fectly and easily digested. 
Rich in Gluten. 
MADE ONLY BY THE » 
FRANKLIN MILLS Co, 
Lockport, N. Y. 


The Modern | 


STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


Silver 


nipples cost less than rubber and are clean, 
sweet and healthful—rubber is neither. 

A baby will use, at 5 cents each, about 
$3.00 worth of rubber nipples. The King 
Silver Nipple costs $1.00 and will pass 
down to the ‘‘ next’’ like a crib. 

Providence Lying-In % State St., 
Providence, R. I. June i, 1806. 
Dear Sirs: The Kiug Stiver Nipple has been in oa 

stant use in the Providence Lying-In Hoapital a 
than two years. We consider it superior to any ot 
ever used by us. It is non-collapsihle, non-a roitien ts is 
easily cleaned, and does not rrritate the mouth. We have 
no hesitation in recommending the Silver 
use. Respectfuily, MISS A 

We will send the King Nipple, made of 
sterling Silver, to any mother for $1.00; 
after using it 30 days she may return it to 
us and get her dollar back if she wants to. 
Our references — any bank in Providence. 

HALL & LYON, 


237 Westminister Street, Providence. R. I. 


In the selection of food care is exercised to 
secure the best. No attempt is made to dis- 
guise, by flavoring in cooking, the taste of 
decayed meat or vegetables.’ Why not this 
same care in the selection of Cod Liver Oil? 


Peter Moller’s’ 
Cod Liver Oil 


is kept free from contamination and all im- 
purities during .process of manufacture — 
hence it is free from all disagreeable taste or 
smell so common in Cod Liver Oil. 


Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, and see that the bottle—a 
flat, oval one—bears our name as agents. Notice the 
date in perforated le:ters at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Avenue, N. ¥ 
SPECIAL LECTURES 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 


The seventh lecture of the comes (of AN" POLLO be given 
by the Rev. A 

D., of Halifax, papel, fade 
Nov. 20th, at 12 m. Subject, 7 The Book of on Order 
and the Directory for 
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The Business World 


To the large number 
The Commercial Week of mills which on the 

news of the election 
had started up the week previous, last week 
saw the addition of nearly 200. We learm 
that about 130 other industrial estahlishments 
have increased working forces. Itis supposed 
that over 30,000 unemployed men have found 
work since November 6. During last week 
notable price advances were made in corn, 
oats, sugar, lumber, lard, petroleum, wool, 
print-cloths, leather,\and shoes. Only in some 
instances are prices higher for iron and steel ; 
those for cotton and cotton goods remained 
unchanged. There is only a slight decline to 
offset the foregoing, the decreases in price re- 
ported being those for coffee, turpentine, and 
pork. The present is the largest crop of corn 
which we have ever raised. The exports of 
corn followed the lead of those in wheat, and 
were 1,500,000 bushels more than last week, 
and nearly 2,000,000 bushels more than in the 
corresponding week last year. The three pre- 
ceding years showed much smaller totals; 
hence November exports have advanced pro- 
gressively. We learn from “ Bradstreet’s ” that 
there were 258 business failures reported last 
week—35 more than the week before, but 21 
fewer than in the corresponding week one year 
ago, 22 fewer than in the like week two years 
ago, and 112 fewer than in the corresponding 
week of 1893. 


The most remark- 
able advance in 

rice last week was 
that of wheat, both cash and December wheat 
reaching the highest quotations for the year. 
The report that “dollar wheat is now in 
sight ” seems to be well founded. Not only 
was the rise in price phenomenal, but the ex- 
ports (including flour) from both the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts of the United States and from 
Montreal reached the highest total since Sep- 
tember, 1893. There was an increase of no 
less than 1,200,000 bushels over last week, 
of more than 1,300,000 bushels over the same 
week a year ago, of more than 1,700,000 bush- 
els over that of 1894, of more than 2,000,000 
bushels over that of 1893,and of more than 


‘* Dollar Wheat in Sight” 


-700,000 bushels over that of 1892. These 


extraordinary shipments of wheat, some of 
which have gone to India, call attention to 
the decline in India’s wheat exports. Five 
years ago Great Britain received from India 
13,000,000 cwt. of wheat; in 1892, 500,000 
less ; in 1893, only half as much, and in 1894, 
nearly 1,000,000 cwt. less than in 1893. In 
1895 export from India to England rose to 
8,800,000 cwt., but for the three-quarters of 
this year it has not reached 2,000,000 cwt. 
The total imports into Great Britain of wheat 
and flour are nearly 100,000,000 cwt. a year. 
The rains have damaged much of the English 
wheat harvest, and not only are the crops 
short in India, but also in Russia, in the 
Argentine, and in Australia. 


Stocks and Bonds, ast week the stock and 
Especially Bonds bond market was consid- 

erably depressed by reports 
of possible hostilities with Spain, yet the 
average stock-list advanced 14 cents a share 
all round. Another element of unrest was 
the disorganization of the Kaffir mining spec- 
ulation in London. This disorganization was 
due to a report that the South African Re- 
public had demanded an indemnity of $5,000,- 
000 from the British South Africa Company. 
Hence the suddenly increased activity in the 
London market for American securities was as 
suddenly checked. A third item of unrest 
was the heavy selling by our own manipulators 
to take profits, both for home and foreign ac- 
count. In spite of these disorganizing ele- 
ments, however, 1,800,000 shares were re- 
corded on ’Change as against the phenomenal 
total of over 2,000,000 last week, and of 1,300,- 
000 for the corresponding week in 1895. Much 
more indicative of the upward trend in general 


- business were the advances both in volume 


and in quotations of the bond market, and 
from the more conservative character of that 
market these indications gave proportionately 
increased satisfaction. The total transactions 
in bonds amounted to the enormous sum of 


over $16,000,000, as against nearly $15,000,000 
last week, and $9,000,000 for the corresponding 
week a year ago. Government bonds were 
higher, from &% of 1 per cent. to 1 per cent. 
Foreign exchange rose sharply during the 
early days of last week on the news of a sale 
of $4,000,000 United States Government bonds 
in the New York market for London account. 
The sale is reported to have been due to, the 
high rates for money prevailing in London, 
namely, 4 per cent., while the price realized 
for the bonds was on a basis of only 3 per 
cent.; there was. also a profit in transac- 
tion. Other similar transactions have been 
made by foreign holders, but have been offset 
by the large takings. There has now been a 
decline in the foreign exchange rate, The 
week’s imports of gold amounted to $1,375,- 
000.. 


Bank Clearings | Oneof the best indications 
Advance One-fifth Of the general market is 
the weekly report of bank 

clearings, and last week’s report was a remark- 
able one, the advance over the previous week 


. being no less than one-fifth. The gain is even 


greater than this when contrasted with the 
average weekly total during October. True, 
the increase is only 1% per cent. compared 
with the corresponding week last year, but 
contrasted with the second week of Novem- 
ber in 1894 and 1893 there is an increase of 
17 per cent. in each case. When we get back 
to 1892 we find a surprisingly large total, and 
last week’s aggregate, compared with it, shows 
a decrease of 11 per cent. As to the money 
market, the rates have been increasingly easy. 
Call money has been abundant from 2% per 
cent. to 5 percent. All kinds of loans aver- 
aged 1 per cent. or more below the rates of 
the previous week. The demand for mercan- 
tile paper has been continually greater, but 
the supply has been inadequate. The weekly 
statement of the New York City banks sur- 
passes all records of recent years in its pro- 
digious increase of reserve, no less than 
$12,600,000 in specie and legal tenders having 
been added to the resources of the banks. 
The week’s gain in surplus reserve amounts 
to $8,600,000. The minimum discount rate of 
the Bank of England remains unchanged at 
4 per cent. Silver was slightly lower last week, 
and the market was controlled largely by the 
condition of Eastern exchanges. The price of 
silver is now at the lowest point ever reached 
in India. Exchange there has risen to the 
highest point reached in many years. - The 
Bank of Bombay has raised its discount rate 
from 7 per cent. to 8 per cent. 


The sum of the bids 
for the issue of $16,- 
000,000 of municipal 
bonds, on which we 
commented in our last issue, turns out now to 
be more than twice as great as was then 
known. It is over eleven times the amount 
of the loan placed on the market. The bonds 
were awarded by the Sinking Fund Commis- 
sion to Messrs. Vermilye & Co., whose bid 
was 104.71, covering the total amount adver- 
tised for sale. The firm will pay the city in 
premiums on the issue over $755,000. he 
earning power of the bonds at the purchase- 
rate will be about 3 1-5 per cent. a year. The 
bonds all bear 3% per cent. interest, and their 
average life is twenty-three years. There were 
185 bids filed, but some of them were not re- 
garded as given in good faith. An investiga- 
tion was made, since it has not been unusual 
for irresponsible bidders to put in offers. 


New York City Bonds 
Eleven Times 
Oversubscribed 


Their plan has been to receive the award and 
then have some rich man pay a bonus for the 
same. At the request of the Commissioners, 
Corporation Counsel Scott advised the Board 
to award the bonds to the highest average 
bidders for the whole sum, with the under- 
standing that the successful firm should turn 
over to the highest bidders, should they come 
forward within three days with the money, the 
amount of bonds coming to them under such 
bids. Messrs. Vermilye & Co. entered into 
this stipulation. 


The Atchison Trouble @St week a receiver 
in Haneas’ was appointed for the 


Kansas lines of the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé va ye b 
the Kansas courts, an appointment whic 
elicited much comment. It is claimed that 
there is an act upon the Kansas statute-books 
providing that no corporation, more than one- 
fifth of whose stock is held by aliens, shall 
hold real estate in Kansas. It is said that if 
real estate is held in violation of its provisions, 
such real estate shall be forfeited and sold by 
the sheriff in parcels not exceeding 160 acres 
in each. The Atchison system owns no land 
in the State of Kansas except such aseis nec- 
essary for the operation of its road. More- 
over, it is contended by some that the statute 
was not intended to apply to railways at all. 
The motion for the appointment of the re- 
ceiver seems to have been granted by a local 
judge on an ex parte application by a local 
attorney. Receivership appointments on ex 
parte applications have been generally con- 
demned. It is claimed that the statute in 
question was never legally enacted, and a 
Federal judge has already granted an order 
restraining the receiver from interfering in 
any way with the affairs of the road pending a 
hearing on a motion to have the receivership 
annulled. 
Last week the. report of 
Textile Industry Consul Sawter was made 
public by the State Depart- 
ment—a report which covers the growth of 
the textile industry in the German Empire. 
Over 1,000,000 persons are employed in that 
industry, and the interesting fact is noted that 
there has been a yearly decrease of male and 
a corresponding increase of female employees. 
It is equally interesting to note the improved 
sanitary surroundings and the comfort provided 
for the employees. Better labor is, of course, 
secured by this means, and also far greater 
contentment. Wash-rooms and lockers for 
non-working apparel are provided, and dining- 
rooms where coffee and potatoes are roasted 
or boiled. There are also separate lunch- 
rooms for whole families employed in the 
factories, where they can distribute food from 
the family basket, and enjoy together the rec- 
reation which the noonday meal affords. At 
some of the larger factories there are buffets 
where, at nominal prices, beer, sausages, rolls, 
coffee, cakes, etc.,may be purchased. 


On the New York Central you travel in perfect 
oreo protected every foot of the way by Block 
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AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


Stand aloof from the people 


< do the same. 


who do things quickly and save money, time and trouble by ; 
means of the telephone service P 


16,000 telephone stations in New York. 
Rates from $75 a year. 


It will enable you to 
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A Family Paper 


Celebrating in 1897 its seventy-first birthday, The Companion 
offers its readers many exceptionally brilliant features. The 
two hemispheres have been explored in search of attractive 


THE YOUTH 
COMPANION 


The Companion of the Whole Family. 


IAN MACLAREN, 
ONE OF THE EMINENT CONTRIBUTORS FOR 1897. 


Favorites of the Hour. 


If one were asked to name the most popular authors of the present time the answer would undoubtedly include the 
following delightful Story-Tellers, who have written expressly for THE COMPANION for 1897: 


WINNING THE VICTORIA CROSS. By the Prince of Story-Tellers, Rudyard Kipling. 
SKETCHES OF HIGHLAND LIFE. Author of “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” Ian Maclaren. 
A BOY IN MANX LAND. By the distinguished Author of “ The Deemster,” Hall Caine. 


GLIMPSES OF WAR. By the Author of “ The Red Badge of Courage,” Stephen Crane. 


Entertaining Articles. 
MY FIRST TROUT. Charles Dudley Warner. 


Four Absorbing Serials. 


Bright, lively, entertaining Serial Stories have long been 


a strong feature of THE COMPANION. 


TRACK’S END. 


EXPERIENCES WITH INDIANS. Hon.Carl Schurz. 
FUNNY DARKIES. Frank R. Stockton. 
SCHOOL LIFE IN FRANCE, Max O’Rell. 
A PASTOR’S EXPERIENCE. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
AMONG THE IMMIGRANTS. A. F. Sanborn. 


KINDER-SYMPHONIES, Gustave Kobbe. 


Eminent Contributors for 1897. 


Hon. Hilary A. Herbert. | Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge. Edward Everett Hale. Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
Hon. William L. Wilson. | Hamlin Garland. Hon. Theodore Roosevelt. Elizabeth Bisland. 
Hon. Judson Harmon, The Marquis of Lorne. Andrew Carnegie. Max O’Rell. 

Hon. Thomas B. Reed. Lady Jeune. Madame Lillian Nordica. Frank R. Stockton, 
Dr. William A. Hammond. Alice Longfellow. W. Clark Russell. . Harold Frederic. 


And more than one hundred other eminent men and women. 


THE COMPANION also announces for 1897, Four Absorbing Serials, Stories of Adventure on Land 
and Sea, Stories for Boys and Stories for Girls — all profusely illustrated by popular artists. Six 
Double Holiday Numbers. More than two thousand Articles of Miscellany — Anecdote, Humor, 
Travel, etc. The timely Editorials, the “Current Events,’’ “Current Topics” and “ Nature and 
Science Departments give weekly much valuable information in most condensed form. 


52 Weeks for panecondl Send for Full Prospectus. 
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« New ounamnens who will cut out this “ and send it at once with name 
address and $1.75 will receive 


q FREE — The Youth’s Companion every week from the time subscription 
( is received till January 1, 1897; 
( Calendar FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's Double Numbers; 
« FREE— The Companion’s 4-page Folding Calendar for 1897, Lithographed 


in Twelve utiful ‘olors. The most artistic and 
production The Companion has ever offered; 


And The two a full year, to January 1, 


expensive color 
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‘Tbe Outlook 


A-ramity- Paper 
New Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 1896, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as cocond mptter in the New York 


The Outlook is a weekly Famil 
taining this week forty pages. e subscri 
tien price is Three Dollars a year, payable A 
vance. 

Prepaid by the publishers for 
all su in lowe the United States, Can 
and Mexico. For all other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 


Changes of Address.— When a ch 
octane | is ordered, both the new and the o Ay 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 

Discontinuances —If a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 


How to Remit.—Remittances should be sent 
by eect, Draft,Express-Order, or Money-Order, 
le to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
payee should be sent in Registered Letter. 
Wetters should be addressed: 
THE OUTLOOK 
Clinton Hall, ” Astor Place, 
New Yor 


Books Received 
For Week ending November 6 


AMERICAN martes PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
HILADELPHIA 
Drinkwater, Semis M. Dolly French’s Household 


Caverno, Re Rev. Charles. A Narrow Ax in Biblical 
ti 
Mason, Consiine Atwater. The Quiet King. $1.50. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, NEW YORK 
. Islam; or, The Relig- 


Banks, Martha B. Heroes of the South Seas. $l 25. 
Cuyler, Theodore L.,D.D. Beulah-Land. 
Gilmore, Sweetheart. 75 
RENTANO’S, NEW YOR 
Gottheil, Dr. Duster. Sun and Shield. $1.50. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY, BOSTON 
Sermons by the Monda AI on the International 
a ons for | $1.25 
Hazard, M.C. The Land. $1.50. 
COPELAND & DAY, BOSTON 
Bates, Herbert. Songs of Exile. 75 cts. 
Sawyer. mitre Leon. An Outland Journey. $l. 
ODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 
Bulwer, Ravend. Lord Lytton. Richelieu ; or, 
The Conspiracy. Illustrated by F. C. Gordon. 


$2. 
Maclaren, Ilan. The Days of Auld LangS View $2. 
Dobson, Austin. Eighteenth .Century ettes. 


( 
Macdougall, W. B. The Bookof Ruth. $3.50. 
Fell, Herbert Granville. The Book of Job. $3.50. 
A Book of Christmas Verse. Selected by H. C. 

Beeching. Illustrated by Walter Crane. $2. 
Maclaren. Ian. Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. $2. 
Barr, Amelia E. A Rose of a Hundred Leaves. $1. 
Ellwanger, George H. Love’s Demesne. 2 Vols. 


Luigi. Edited by the 


Baroness von ~ a itz. 
Shorter, Clement K Bronté and Her 
Cc ie. $2.50. 


F. FENNO & CO., NEW YORK 
mer "hare Angela. Some Women’s Ways. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 
wet Preparatory Latin Composition. 
ct 


LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Shirley, Penn. The Merry Five. 75 cts. 
Le Baron, Grace. The Rosebud Club. 75 cts. 
Johnson, Clifton. A Book of Country Clouds and 
Sunshine. $2.50 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 
Grimm, Herman. Life of Michael Angelo. Trans- 
lated oy Fanny Elizabeth Bunnett. 2 Vols. $6. 
ACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Maddison, Isabel, and Others. Handbook of Courses 
Open to Women in British, Continental, and 
Canadian Universities. 50 cts. 
Kipling, Rudyard. Soldier Stories. $1.50. 
Greeni ge, A of Greek Consti- 
tutional History. $1.25 
Moulton, R. G. he Kings. (Modern Reader’s 
Bible.) 50 cts. 
Crawford, F.Marion. Taquisara. 2 Vols. 
Evil and Evolution. By the Author of “ The 
Social Horizon.” $l. 
Spenser, Edmund. Faerie Queene. Edited by 
Thomas J. Wise. Illustrated by Walter Crane. 
Boo Part XVI. $3. 


The American Commonwealth. 


Gab Norman. Songs for Little People. $2. 

Buss, Frances M. : aves from Her Note-Books. 
Edited by Grace Toplis. $1.25. 

Andersen, Hans. Tales. Illustrated by Helen 
Stratton. $l. 

The Book of Wonder Voy Edited Ad Joseph 
Jacobs. Illustrated by foh hn D. Batt 

A. C. M’CLURG & CO., 

Bouvet, Marguerite. Pierrette. $1.25. 
_ FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 

Fairy-Tales Far and Near. Retold by QO. 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO., CHICAGO 
Pool, Maria Louise. In Buncombe 
Morrison, Arthur. A Child of the Jago. 
Raimond, <4 The Fatal Gift of and 
t 
Chatfield- Taylor, H.C. The Land of the Castanet. 
Malet, Lucas. The Carissima. 
WAY & WILLIAMS, CHICAGO 


Housman, Laurence. Green Arras. $1.50. 
At Tuskegee 


The fifteenth annual report of the Principal 
of Tuskegee Institute shows that no curtail- 
ment of the work has been made during the 
hard times. Last year $97,000 was received, 
of which two-fifths has been expended in bet- 
tering the plant. Over 1,000 students have 
been educated along the industrial, literary, 
and religious lines pursued by the Institute. 
The students performed $45,000 worth of 
work while carrying on their school work. 
So successful are the industrial education 
courses that “a building of any size can now 
be completed without going off the grounds 
for labor.” Besides keeping twenty-four other 
industries in constant operation, the students 
cultivate with their own hands 650 acres of 
land. Last year the Institute was asked to 
assume control of Christianberg Institute in 
Virginia. This is now the third school that 
has placed itself under the direction of Mr. 
Washington. There is certainly no work for 
the uplifting of the negroes of the South that 
has borne so much fruit in so short a period. 
Like all men who are doing a great educa- 
tional work, Mr. Washington feels the need of 
still more financial aid to carry the work still 
further. Fifty dollars pays the tuition of a 
scholar for a year’s practical] training for his 
op her life-work. 


Taking Out the Ambassadress 


Mr. W. E. Curtis, the author of an enter- 
taining work of Eastern travel, relates an 
instance of his sojourn in China which repre- 
sents the great Li Hung Chang in an attitude 
of characteristic ignorance of Occidental cus- 
toms. The French Ambassador at Peking 
gave a dinner party, and invited Li Hung 
Chang. Previous to sitting down to dinner, 
the party, which included the wives of the 
European guests, were conversing in an apart- 
ment which adjoined the dining-room. 

Presently the butler threw back the por- 
tiéres andannouncedthedinner. The French 
Ambassador stepped up to the great Chinese 
statesman and said: 

“ Will your Excellency take my wife out to 
dinner ?” 

Li interpreted the request literally. The 
French ambassadress was a tiny woman, and 
Li Hung Chang is six feet three. He picked 
the little woman up under one arm, and to the 
amazement of the company as well as the dis- 
tress of the victim, canted her bodily out to 
the dining-table. 


SINGERS AND ARTISTS GENERALLY are uses of 
“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” for Hoarseness and 
Throat Troubles. They afford instant relief. 


‘All Wool and a 
Yard'Wide.’’ 


That means honest material 
and measure that will give 
you good service and perfect 
satisfaction in every way. 


SILVER TRO 


is all shine and no scratch. . 
That means that its an hon-. 
est material for cleaning Sil-. 
ver and the only one that 
* will give you perfect results. 


It’s unlike any other Silver Polish.. 


The proof can be had forthe aski 
Send your address to us. Grocers sell ft. 


The Electro Silicon Company, New York. 


House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA, AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS, ANDIRONS AND FIRE SETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BRUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC.. 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 


Assimilative MEMORY System 


The last, most complete and perfect edition 
Mind-Wandering Cured. Speaking Without Notes. 

with portrait and autograph. 
Price $2.50. roa tus with opinions of Educa- 
tors, Scientific essional, and Business Men 
all over the world FREE. Address A. rey 
237 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Not sold elsew 


Follow the directions, 
and you'll get the best work from Pearline. Not 
that there’s any harm to be feared from it, no 
matter how you use it or how much you use. 
But to make your washing and 
cleaning easiest, to save the most 
rubbing, the most wear and tear, 
the most time and money—keep to 
the directions given on every pack- 
age of Pearline. 
If you'll do that with your flannels, 
for instance (it’s perfectly simple and 
easy,) they'll keep soft, 
and shrinking. 


Millions Pearline 
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EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMBRHORN’S TRACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oidest and best k in U. S. 
Established 135. 14th St. N. ¥. 


Miss S. D. Doremus 


BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS 
REOPENS OCTOBER Ist 
735 Madison Avenue, New York. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
8sth and 86th Streets, New York 


New York, Mornincsipe Heicu 
Ceachers 120Tn. St., West.—Department of 
College Enalish. Gives methods of, teaching 
q English composition and English litera- 
ture, and the principles and methods of literary criticism. 
Aims (a) to prepare specialists in the teaching of English 
and (4) to enable general teachers to deal intelligently 
with the problem of English teaching in the various 
grades. Send for circular of information and Bulletin. 
Wacrter L. Hervey, President. 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 


Boarding and mag, Shas for Girls, 13 and 15 
West Sth St.. New York City. From Kindergarten 
through College Preparatory. ome and Chaperonage, 


Misses Whitfield and Bliss ana ee 


School for Girls, 41 West 124th Street, Mount Morris 
Park, New York City. Reopens October Ist. 


California 


MONA COLLEGE, Claremont, Cal.—Full 

College courses leading to degrees of B.A., B.L., 

SS. Degrees recognized by University , of California 

and other similar graduate schools. Thirty-five miles 

from Los Angeles. An Academic course. eparatory 

school preparing for all institutions connected with the 
College. Address C. G. BALDWIN, President. 


Connecticut 


Brookfield Center, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


A strong life in school and out, full of normal activities 
and healthy conditions. A ciean moral atmosphere, a 
loyalty, a high purpose—full of help for your boy’s man- 

Home life: single rooms. 


4 $500. 22d year. A 
book full of suggestion» FREDERICK S CURTIS. 
Cornwall, 


The Housatonic Valley Institute “°za%" 


Among the Berkshire Hills of Northwestern Connecticut. 
Home School for boys. Classical, Scientific, Business, 
Preparatory Courses. Thirteenth year. fe! 

H. B Mac arland, S.B., L. W. Arnold, A.B., Principals. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


City advantages for culture and study. Ex- 
perienced teachera Miss Sara J. Smith, Pria. 


OLD TYME, BOxwo00d School for Girls 


_ Elective and college preparatory. Special advantages 
in Artand Music. Seperase department for girls under 
twelve. Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 


Massachusetts 


The Cambridge School 


Aselect, private school for girls. Comforts of home. 
Mr. ArtHur GiL_MANn is the Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


New Hampshire 


COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 


$200 to $250 a Year. Co-educational. 44th Year. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. Gro. W. Gite, PResipent 


New York 


T. PLEASANT MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Reters to Hon. Joseph H. Choate, 
Hamilton W. Mabie .L.H.D. 
Tue Princrpats, Sing-Sing-on-Hudson, Y. 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Gordon’s French and English 

Boarding and Day School for Young 

Ladies and Little Girls 
4110 and 4112 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


». + TAKE A COMBINATION BOX OF THE... 


[ARKIN SOAPS 


From Factory to Family. 
And get a “Chautauqua” Desk Free. 


Number in use exceeds any other one article of furni- 
ture. Has gladdened half a million hearts. Oak 
throughout, hand-rubbed finish. Very handsome carv- 
ings. Itstands 5 ft. high, is 2% ft. wide, writing bed 24 in. 
deep. Drop leaf closes and locks. A brass rod ee curtain. 


“Chautauqua” Rocker ana Reclining Chair 


It can be adjusted to any position, and changed 
at will by the occupant while reclining. A syno- 
nym of luxurious ease and comfort. It is built. 
of oak, polished antique finish, with 
beautifully-grained three-ply veneer 
back. The seat, head and foot rests are 
upholstered with Velours in crim- 
son, old red, tobacco brown, old gold, 
blue or olive, as desired. It is very 
strong and perfectly simple in con- 
istruction. It is fully guaranteed. Our 
soaps are sold entirely on their merits 
with a guarantee of purity. Thousands 
of families use them, and have for many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


AAS SS eee eee eee See ee eee eae eee AS £22 22 2 2 2 


Most Popular 
Ever Made. 


OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 
) 100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP. 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP 20 f 
q Enough to last an average family one full Infallible preventive of dandruff. 
* 10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP . | BOTTLE, 1 OZ. MODJESKA PERFUME 
A perfect soap for flannels. Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
: 12 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full ibs.) 1.20 1 JAR. 2 OZS.. MODJESKA COLD CREAM 25 . 
An unequalled laundry luxury. Soothir Gures chapped skin . 
1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP 
Exquisite for ladies and children. | BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER 25 
A matchless beautifier. Preserves test), Rasdens the gums, 
> 1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP | PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET 2 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP 25 | | STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP 
« All $10 00 PREMIUM WORTH AT RETAIL . $10.00 
: for . © (You get the Premium you select Gratis.) $20.00 > 


Subscribers to this Paper may use the Goods 30 Days before Bill is Due. 


After trial you —the consumer — pay the usual retail value of the 
Soaps only. - All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pr 
mium. The manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman add. 
Cost. The Larkin plan saves you half the cost—saves you half the 
regular retail prices. Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 


If after thirty days’ trial you find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and 
the Premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify 
us goods are subject to our order, we make no charge for what you have used. 


Many people prefer to send cash with order —it is not asked — but if you 
remit in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice 
present for the lady of the house, and shipment day after order is received. 
Your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the Box or Pre- 
mium does not prove allexpected. We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 
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Booklet Handsomely Illustrating other Premiums sent on request. 
Estab. 1875. Incor. 1892. THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Note.—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not only do they give you a box of excel- 
lent mundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also give each purchaser a valuable premium, and we 
personally know they carry out what they promise.— 7he /nde. ew York. 


THE BIBLE AND THE CHILD 


CLOTH. it6mo. PRICE, $1.00. 
A series of Essays on 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM AND THE TEACHING OF THE YOUNG 


By the Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR, Dean of Canterbury ; the Rev. Ropert F. Horton; Artuur S. 
PEAKE, M. A.; the Very Rev. W. H. FREMANTLE, Dean of Rifon; the Rev. FRANK C. PORTER, 
Yale Divinity School; Professor WALTER F. ADENEY. 


With others on 
THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 


By the Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN ; and 


THE BIBLE AS REARRANGED BY MODERN CRITICISM 
By the Rev. LYMAN ABBotTt, D.D., Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 


Readers of THE OvuTLOOK will remember these papers, first issued in its columns, and will welcome 
their publication in a convenient and attractive book form. The work will prove of vital interest to many 
who seek the right way of presenting the Bible to the young in the light of the HiGHeR CRITICISM. 


either THe OUTLOOK 


of one dollar, b 
ACMILLAN COMPANY, 


“ The Bible and the Child” will be sent, postpaid. on recei 
Phe publi the book, THE 


Company, |3 Astor Place, New York, or the publishers 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Recrcation Department 


planning for, we shall be glad to give you all the information 
possible bearing on the points to be visited and the routes thereto. 
No charge is made for this service to Outlook readers. Address 
RECREATION DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, I3 Astor Place, N.Y. 


Proprietors of or winter resort hote}s 


desiring a manager take c of ste 
department, are the vertiser, w 
has i indorsemen highest character for either posi- 
tion. Address G., No.-2,028, care The Outlook. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD COMPANY 


Personally Conducted Tours 
Matchless in Every Feature 
CALIFORNIA 


Three tours to California and the Pacific Coast 
will leave gd York and Philadelphia January 27, 
February 24, and March 27, 1897. Five weeks in 
California on the first tour, and four weeks on the 
second. Passengers on the third tour will return on 
regular trains within nine months. Stop will be 
made at New Orleans for Mardi-Gras festivities on 


the second tour. 
FLORIDA 


secon tours, ry: two weeks in Florida, 
will leave New York and P aa anuary 26, 
February 9 and 23, and March ate, cover- 
ing expenses en route in both directions, $50 from 
New York, and $48 from Philadelphia. 


W ASHINGTON 

Tours, each covering of three days, will 
leave New York and Phil ay December 29, 1896, 
January 21 a ll, h Il, April 1 and 22. 
and May 13, ates, transportation 
and two aw Sonne at the best Washing- 
ton hotels, $14.50 from New York, and $11.50 from 
Philadelphia. 


OLD POINT COMFORT TOURS 
returning direct, or via 


RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON 


will leave New York and Philadelphia December 26 
13%, % January 28, February 20, March 18, and April 


For detailed itineraries and other batermnation apply 
at ticket agencies or address yt: 
Pass. Agent, Broad Street Station’ Niladel 
phia 


A Treat for Artists 
The autumn scenery of the Hudson River and 
Mohawk Valley lends additional charm to a trip 
over the New York Central at this season. Fourteen 
fast trains every day between New Yorkand Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls. 


EUROPE 


Raymond & Whitcomb 


Tours 


Tours to the Old World, spilling from New York Janu- 
ary 23, March 27, and May 4, by the North German sore 
tue. "May 15 by the French Line, and May 19 by the 


White Star Line. North- 
ern Africa including 
Algeria and pants, the 
Island of Sicily, Italy, 
the Austria- 


unga Germany, 
Switzerland, Belgium, France, England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, Wales, etc. Visits to the most famous cities, art 
centers, aad points of picturesque interest. Parties limited 
in num 

Speciss vestibuled trains will leave New York fre- 
quently for 


CALIFORNIA 


Choice of lee pp and entire freedom of movement. Dinin 
cars are used and the service is intended for those — 
wish to travel ‘comfortabl and leisurely. 

Other tours to Mexico, Florida, Nassau. Jamica, Round 


‘the World, etc. 


Send for circulars, mentioning the tour desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 


31 East Fourteenth St., Lincoln Building, 
Union Square, New York 


4 


A SELECT PARTY for the 


Mediterranean Countries | 


leaves New York January 5, 1897. Strictly First 
Class. - yell Season. For particulars address 
Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 502 Bedford Av.. Brooklyn,N.Y. 


TRAVEL 


MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES 
—Delightful Ocean to the Ports 
of Texas, Georgia .—Tour- 
ists’ Tickets to ~~ Winter Resorts in 


~ 
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Travel 


Bermuda 


NILE 


Bermuda 
or West Indies 


Faultiess Climate. Malaria Impossible. 


Tilustrated programme of our 
Tours, Season 1896-97, sent 
Nile Tours onapplication. Sole agents for 
~ the Thewfikieh Nile Nay. Co. 
Our ORIENTAL TOURS, visiting 
GiBRALTAR, ITALY.EGYPT,HOLY 
Egypt an Laxp.&c.Jeave New York JAn’y 
Palestine 16, Fesxvuary 18 and Marcs 1s. 
> Our regular Sonth France and 
South France [Italy parties, visiting Southern 
and Italy Errore and ENGLAND (a de- 
lightfnl two months’ tour), leave 
> monthly. All above 
rs under personal escort, an 
Personally every expense included. Illus- 
Conducted trated programmes free. Men- 
on Tour wan 
As Passenger Agents for the 
Independent best Transportation Lines, we 
Tickets furnish tickets at lowest rates 


ryw everywhere--Enrone, the Orient 
Eve here one round the World. BERMIDa, 


MEXICO, WEsT INDIES 
Tourist Guzette Free, Programs free. Apply to 4 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 B’way, New York 


GRAND WINTER CRUISE 


TO 
Bermuda, West Indies, Venezucla, and Mexico 


BY THE AMERICAN S.S. OHIO 
Sailing from New York Feb. 6, 1897 


For Bermuda, St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Guadeloupe, 

Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, 

Port of Spain, La Brea, La Guayra (Caracas), Curacoa. 

Domingo, Vera Cruz (Mexico) 
Havana. urat‘on, 45 da Price of passage, $270 ooh 

upward. Send or iiestrated pamphlet. 

INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 

6 BowLinGc Green, New York 


De Potter’s First-Class 

Excursions to Egypt, 

Syria, Tur- 

key, Greece, Mediter- 

ranean, wy 4 France, etc., sail and 
. Also to JAPAN, CALIFO , etc. In- 
clusive Unequaled advantages. Programmes 
Free. so, Spring and Summer Tours. Steam- 


ship 
way Tickets. Est. 1879. 
A. DE POTTER, 


1466 Broadway, NewYork. 


For tne Winter BERMU DA 


48 hours by renal Steamships weekly. Frost unknown. 
Malaria impossible. 


WEST INDIES 


30 days’ trip, fifteen days in the tropics. For further par- 
ticulars applyto A. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents 
for Quebec L’t’d, 39 Broadway, or ‘THOS. 

& SON” N.Y 


bey REE young ladies wanted to form a party for foreign 

travel, starting in January for Egypt and Greece, or 
in February or March for Spain. MS yee e refer- 
ence given and required. Addr iss CLARA CRAW- 
FORD Perkins, No. 70 Westland Boston, Mass. 


. HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Bermuda 


HAMILTON 
HOTEL 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA 


Open December until May 


MEAD & BROOKS, Managers 

Mr. Mead will be at N. E. Summer Resort 
Bureau, 3 Park Place. New York, November 
30th to Dec. 12th, 1f to 1 o’clock, daily, to 
show plans, make engagements, etc. 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel 


This new and‘ commodious hotel opens first week in 
December. +? terms, circulars, etc., address 
HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO.. 39 Broadway, N. Y. 


VICTORIA LODGE 
Opposite Victoria Park and Cedar Ave. Private Board. 
Mrs. J. F. SMITH, Proprietor. 


California 


CALIFORNIA 


Be sure to include in HOTEL VENDOME 
your itinerary a 
journ at the beautiful 

Charming winter resort. Cli- 
SA N J OS E = beyond compare. Head. 


uarters for all tourists to 
freat Lick Observatory; matchless ride. Send for 


lustrated souvenir. GEO. P. SNELL, Mer. 


BAXTER TERRACE 


Superior accommodations for twenty guests. 
rooms. Descriptive cards sent on request. Terms moderate 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRIN _~ Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describin Colorado sent on 
request by E BARNE Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


Crest View Sanitarium 


Greenwich, Conn. 
A quiet, restful establishment for 
the care and treatment of chronic 
invalids. Unexceptional location 


and surroundings for health, rest, or 
ecreation. 


District of Columbia 


“THE HAMILTON” 


Corner Fos Fourtecath Washington, D.C. 


appointments. Beautifully located. Rates, Vy; .00 
per day. American plan. BALL & POLL RD. jen, s. 


Florida 


“Untouched by the Frost” 
Tropical Florida at 


PUNTA 
GORDA 


The Punta Gorda, on Charlotte Harbor, 
accommodates 300. Opensin December. Tar- 
pon fishing, shooting, boating, driving ; 400 feet 
of veranda. Plenty of fruit. Special rates for the 
season. Forpamphlet address F. H. ABBortT, 
Room 23, 131 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Georgia 


OUTHERN RESORT.—On the top of the Sand 
Hills, Georgia; 400 feet above the city. Ex- 
tensive grounds accommodations: reasonable 
terms. ddress Mrs. STOVALL, Sand Hills. Augusta, Ga. 


Fort Valley, Ga, One of the most attractive winter 


and health resorts in the Sou 
High land; Northern cooking; low rates. References 
given. Address E. B . PARKER, Littleton Common, Mass. 


PERRY. GA.—Private board ; old-fashioned South- 
ern home, pleasantly situated; sunn yoamas open 
fires: halls heated ; delightful climate, ke rthern man- 
agement ; references. E. BATES, 
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New Jersey 
on Avenue 


Beechwood Villa Avenue 


kewood, N. J.— New house, with every modern con- 
centrally located reasonable rates. M.A. Pav t. 


The BRENTFORD 


Cor. Madison Ave. and Sixth St., LAKEWOOD, N.d. 
Now open. Address Miss A. M. MYERS. 


THE MISSES BRODRICK 


Clifton Avenue, between Second and Third Streets, 
PRIVATE BOARD Lakewood, N. J. 


FOREST LODGE 


“Will make special rates until January” 
For circulars address THOS. NOBLE, Lakewood, N. J. 


THE MADISON LAKEWooD 


Madison Ave. & First St. | Address Mrs. M. C. Ropsrns. 


THE PINES 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
Madison Avenue, between 2d and 3d Streets. 
Now open. Address Mrs. |. M. CHILD. 


THE TOWERS *4*5%°°”™ 


opp. Laurel House. Select family home, with all mod- 

ern improvements; moderate prices. M. A. NOWLAN. 
Clifton Avenue, 

N. J. 


Winans’ Cottage 


Rates moderate. | Write A. H. WINANS, Box 72. 


Fourth Street and 


New York City 


New York 


Residents of this city—our readers—are ¢ 
going there all the time. On yournext { 
visit try the tempting table and admira- , 
ble service of the 
‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 


na 


Westminster Hotel 
cor. 16th Street and Irving Place fone block 
east of Union Sq.), NEW YORK. 
American Plan; 83.50 per day and up 


Fourth Ave. cars to and from Grand Central De- 
pot, one block away; B’way cable, two blocks. 


fortably furnished rooms. Sanitary Plembing, Ex- 
cellent attendance and table. Terms reasonable. Refer- 
ences. Transients accommodated during holidays. 


New York 
for an 


A Very Comfortable Resting-Place fer,4%, 


can be found by addressing Box 113, Centre Moriches, 
Long Island. Sunny rooms, overlooking South Bay. 
Especially adapted for cases of nervous prostration. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
class Hotel. Elevator, electric bells, sun-parlor, and 
promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. Mas- 
sage, Electricity, 1s and health appliances. New 
lurki Russian, and Natural Sulphur-Water baths. 
Dry tonic air, Saratega water, croquet, lawn-ten 
etc, the vear. Send for illustrated circular, 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 


A Sanatorium for those Seeking Health and Rest under 
Physicians. 


the Medical management of experienced 


Neptane Brine Baths, for Ruzumatism, Gout, and 

Nervous Disgases. Neptune Spring is a 67° Brine, 
containing the largest amount of Chloride of Calcium 
of any Spring in the world. 

Carbona Neptune Brine Baths (the Nauheim 
treatment), for chronic diseases ot the Heart. All 
approved forms of Hydrotherapy and Electricity, Mas- 
sage, Swedish Movements, Turkish and Russian Baths. 

Valuable Mineral Springs, Muriated, Alkaline, 
Chalybeate, lodo-Bromated, and Brine, especially effi- 
cacious in disorders of Digestion, Gouty conditions, 

abetes, Anzmia. Nervous diseases, and Chronic affec- 


tions of the Kidney. 
Climate mild, dry, and equable. No Malaria. No Hay- 
‘ever. Location overlooks thirty miles of Seneca Lake. 
Sixty acres of private Park, Golf Links, Tennis Courts, 
Bowling-Alleys, &c. All the appointments of a 
first-class hotel. No Insane or other objectionable 
Cases received. Correspondence with physicians solicited. 
Send for illustrated book. 


WM. E. LEFFING WELL, Manager, Watkins, N.Y. 


Spring Valley, N.Y. 
res A rivate home for in- 
va 8 an aged peo- 
ful : ple. Situated in the beauti- 
ant Hills. A very healthy neighborhood. 
‘ri - roads. rm im 
Write E. E. POTTS, Spring Valley. NY. 


THROUGH TOURIST . 
OLEFPING CARS DAILY 


~ 


YEAR 


VIA 


CHICAGO ENORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 


DETAILED INFORMATION WILL BE FURKISHED ON APPLICATION 70 PRINCIPALTICKET AGENTS ORTO 
W.B.KNISKERN, GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT CHICAGO. 


VIA THE 


CHicaGo. UNION 


AND 


PERSONALLYCOMDUCTED 
EXCURSIONS LVERY THURSDAY 


North Carolina 


ARE YOU GOING SOUTH? 


If so, for health, ple 


,’ comfort, to Pine 


nes, 


Those desiring to escape the rigors of climate North 
will find a mild, dry climate at Southern Pines, N. the 
heart of the long-leafed pine section of America. 


The elevation is 600 feet above sea-level, the highest 

point in the purpentins long-leafed pine belt, del ful 

| climate, within the influence of the Gulf Stream, with al 

the advantages of resorts f r South and free from 

many disadvantages ; it is the place the tourist and health 
seeker will appreciate. 


Piney Woods Inn, an elegant new hotel, is now open. 
The house accommodates 200 guests, has all modern con- 
veniences, sanitary plumbing, electric lights, call-bells, 
wide verandas, sun parlors, steam heat, &c.; in fact, 
Piney Woods Inn has been fitted up that guests may en- 
joy the comforts of every-day life at home at moderate 
prices. 


Piney Woods Inn is reached by the Seaboard Air Line. 
For terms, &c., address 
CHARLES ST. JOHN, Southern Pines, N. C. 


Western North Carolina, on the Ashe- 
ville and Spartanbars Railroad in the Blue Rid 
Thermal Belt. lightful winter climate ; unexcelled for 
healthfulness and grand mountain scenery. Pine woods. 
Good board in a beautiful location. Mrs. CANNON. 


South Carolina 


Pines—Pines—Pines—Pines 


AIKEN, 


The Highland Park 
Opens December Ist. A high-class winter resort, accom- 
modating 300. Driest climate east of the Rockies. Plenty 
of sunshine. water. , Fox-Hunting, 
and Polo. Write for book. Second season manage- 
ment of PRIEST & EAGER, Aiken, S. C. 


BUSCH HOUSE. 
da Speci 


AIKEN, S. C. 


tes b k. Electric lights ™ - 5. and 
week. Electric lights, BUSCH 


Pennsylvania 


WA LTER’S SOUTHERN PA. 
SANITARIUM 


SEST. 


WALTER'S PARK, PENNA. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


The Water Gap Sanitarium 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson's Commen Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisibie 
Ear Drum in the world, Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphiet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 


155 Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 
1122 Broadway, [Room 171; New York. 
9? Noted for its fine 
ted 


“Sunnyside Stock Farm” 
abroad 


by Pp gentleman who makes prolonged sta 

and must sell; 500 acres; station on farm; produced 250 

tons hay, 60 tons straw, | ls oats, 1,400 bushels 

turnips, and 15 acres corn this season; best tarm buildin 

in region ;, the show farm of the county; cost_over $100, 

(unincumbered); price $20,000; details in Illustrated 
arm Book, describing many beautiful country homes 


offered for fraction of cost st-free b 
CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for eacn word 
in excess of thirty. 


SHOPPING done at any New York store and lowest 
et prices obtained. Samples sent, goods matched, 


and styles ven without charge to p er. Peculiar 
advantages for kinds of mere Highest 
references given. Address Mrs. M. W. WIGHTMAN, 


139 West 4ist St., New York. 


A LADY, practiced in copying manuscript and in read- 
ing aloud, desires an engagement as secretary or com- 
ion, or to take charge a 
los .. The very best references will be given. Address 
4 D.. Room 131, Arcade Building, 71 Broadway, New 
ork. 


AN AMERICAN LADY who has studied and 
traveled in Europe would be glad to conduct a small 
party of B hay adies wishing to spend a few months 
abroad. t of references given and req Address 
H. C., Westfield, Mass. 


_ A LADY who intends to spend one half of each day 
in a New Y : would act as companion the rest 
of the time. Sheisa college graduate, with unexception- 
able reserences. Address Miss H., General Delivery, 


Auburn, N. Y. 

_ BIBLE GAME-—For old or young. Interesting, 
instructive. Appropriate gift for Sundar echoo! 

100 cards in box, 30 cents, postpaid. MISS C. SMITH, 
54 Farm St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


WANTED-—A position as housekeeper, com a 


or to care for an in or any Rosion of trust 
references. A iss H. E. W., 129 Rutledge 5St., 
Brooklyn. 
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